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JUNE. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 





Show us, dear June, that not in vain 
Our lives need be! 
Show us that we 

Must also wait through frost and rain 
To bloom like thee. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“The United States government has 
laid down arule that officers of the United 
States army shall not marry unless they 
do so in good faith,’ is the curious and 
superfluous-looking way in which a spe- 
cial despatch from Leavenworth to the 
Kansas City Journalreads. The despatch 
adds: ‘*The news has caused a sensation 
at Fort Leavenworth among officers who 
were indiscreet enough in the Philippines 
to marry women whom they never intend- 
ed to ‘love and respect.’ Some time ago 
the United States government learned 
that army officers had married Filipino 
women during their stay on the island 
and had deserted them when they de- 
parted for this country. This did not 
look well to the War Department, and an 
investigation was made, The investiga- 
tion revealed, it is said, numerous cases 
ofthe kind mentioned above. Dozens of 
Officers of the rank of lieutenant and cap- 
tain married Filipino women, it is said, 
and then abandoned them,” 





The Mothers’ Club of Cambridge, Mass., 
Met on May 29 at the Riverside School- 
house, and listened to Reminiscences of 
Lucy Stone by H. B. Blackwell. These 
Women, many of them with infants and 
young children, learned with surprise the 
legal disabilities to which until recently 
Married women in Massachusetts had 
been subjected in relation to person, 
Property, earnings and children. It needed 
00 argument to convince them of the jus- 
tite of Lucy Stone’s demand for equal 
Tights in the marriage relation. Mr. 
Blackwell urged them all to register and 
Yote for school committee, and a number 
of them promised to do so. 


XUM 


Mr. George W. Catt has just been elect- 
ed president of the Alumni Association of 
the Iowa State College, of which he and 
his wife, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, are 
both graduates. 





A large meeting of Russian Jews of 
Roxbury, Mass., was held last Sunday 
afternoon in the Dudley St. Opera House 
by the Maccabeans, a society of Zionists. 
It was addressed by Rev. Dr. Plumb, Con- 
gressman Sullivan, Henry B. Blackwell, 
and Michael J. Murray. In his address, 
Mr. Blackwell recommended the appoint- 
ment of committees in Boston and New 
York to meet exiles from Russian tyranny 
on their arrival, and to guard against their 
being sent back, if destitute, by giving 
security against their becoming public 
charges. 





AGAINST WHITE SLAVE TRADE. 

A Conference of delegates from many 
philanthropic societies was lately held in 
London to consider the details of the 
scheme for the suppression of the White 
Slave Traffic, recently laid before the 
Home Secretary. 

The Karl of Aberdeen presided, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the Conference 
would bring about a c.éperative system, 
an alliance for this special purpose on the 
part of a large number of societies which 
work in the same direction. This special 
movement would, he trusted, lead to that 
direct governmental recognition which is 
considered necessary to carry out the im- 
portant scheme of the National Vigilance 
Association and International Bureau. 

Letters were read from Mrs, Josephine 
Butler and Ellice Hopkins, to whom the 
Earl of Aberdeen referred as ‘‘friends who 
have been shining lights in all that tends 
to the uplifting of women, and whose 
light has not grown dim,.’’ Mrs, Butler 
wrote: 

“T have read the report you have sent 
me of the Deputation to the Home Sccre- 
tary with the keenest interest,and with 
deep thankfulness. You can perhaps 
scarcely imagine how wonderful and de- 
lightful is such a report to one who is in 
the decline of life, and is perhaps exclud- 
ed from further active work, but who is 
able to look back some thirty-five years to 
the faint streak of dawn which then began 
to rise upon the great question of morality 
and justice of which your special move- 
ment is now so important a part. Before 
that date, very little was even known of 
the deep wrongs and shames existing 
among us and in all the cities of the world 
more or less. What a change we now see! 
What a wonderful advance since that first 
waking up of the nation’s conscience, an 
awakening beginning with our own coun- 
try and rapidly extending far beyond our 
shores! 

“I am delighted at the expression of 
confidence given by the Home Secretary 
in the work of women in this vigilance 
scheme, It is perfectly true that women 
will see things in connection with our be- 
trayed sisters which men do not so easily 
see, and that they will have influence in 
dealing with them and drawing informa- 
tion from them which one could not ex- 
pect men to have in the same way. From 
what I know of the London police, I think 
they will be glad to have the cvdéperation 
of women in such matters; for, on the 
whole, they are an honorable set of men, 
and many are inclined to do good when 
they can.”’ 

This remark is interesting in view of 
the strong opposition of the immigration 
officials in New York City to the codépera- 
tion of women in the effort to stop the 
white slave trade. 

Ellice Hopkins wrote: 

**Dear Mr. Coote: Let me in the name 
of all women thank you with tears in my 
eyes for all you have done and are doing 
for us women, who, till now, till you and 
other noble men joined us, have had so 
few helpers, but have been ‘for a prey 
and none delivered, for a spoil and none 
said, ‘‘Restore.’’’ Indeed, I know noth- 
ing more wonderful in the history of our 
crusade against the degradation of women 
than that you bave been able to achieve 
this great European coalition against the 
infamous traffic in young girls, trapped 
into ruin of body and soul. I look on it 
as a new ‘gift of tongues,’ that a man who 
could speak only his native language has 
thus been able to move the hearts of the 
highest government officials in all lands, 
to clasp hands with England across all po- 
litical feuds and jealousies, and join her 
in fighting a great wrong.’’ 





She urged her co-workers to have faith, 


said: 

“Stick together. Do not let differences 
of creed or diversity of operations divide 
you in fighting an evil which is not only 
infidelity to God, but infidelity to our 
own human nature, making the beast the 
master of the man. What I have found 
the greatest obstacle to steady associated 
work for our Lord’s kingdom on earth is, 
first, our wretched sectarian divisions, 
which make us constantly turn our arms 
against each other instead of against the 
forces of evil; and, secondly, when we 
have got together on a Committee, the 
moment something arises that we don’t 
agree with, or some action is taken which 
we do ‘not altogether endorse, the invet- 
erate habit we have of resigning. Why, 
if the Devil himself got on a Committee 
on which | was sitting, I would sit tight 
to have the privilege of voting against 


fault! Be you Churchman, be you Non- 
conformist, be you a sub-conscious Chris- 
| tian calling yourself an agnostic, stick to 
gether in fighting this shame of our com- 
mon bumanity. Bear in mind those quaint 
words of dear old Berridge, when an old 
friend informed him of the death of the 
Countess of Huntingdon, adding, ‘You did 
not agree very well on earth, sir, but I 
have no doubt you will sing very harmo- 
niously in heaven.’ ‘Ay, ay!’ responded 
the old man, solemnly shaking his hoary 
head; ‘the Lord washed our hearts down 
here; He’ll wash our brains up there.’ 

**Let us work with one heart together 
against evil down here, bearing with each 
other, in remembrance of the washing of 
the brains up there, of which we all 
stand in need,”’ 

Mr. W. A. Coote was then called upon 
to place the details of his scheme before 
the meeting. He explained that the work 
would be done under a special Committee 
to be formed on the present occasion, and 
it was proposed to call it ‘‘The Interna- 
tional Guild of Service for Women.”’ To 
carry it out the services of about one hun- 
dred lady workers, both paid and honor- 
ary, would be needed at the London rail- 
way stations and the principal ports; also 
a large sum of money. Mr. Coote gave an 
interesting account of the way in which 
fuuds had already been furnished. 

A discussion followed, in the course of 
which the name of the Society was unani- 
mously agreed to, parlor meetings were 
advocated as a means for securing work- 
ers, and other details were referred to the 
decision of the Committee. Rabbi E. 8, 
Singer and Mr, Arthur R. Moro, repre- 
senting the Jewish Rescue Society, as- 
sured the Conference of its hearty sympa- 
thy and codéperation, while pointing out 
that the difficulties were enormous, and 
that much patience and strength would 
be needed to overcome them, A Commit- 
tee of the International Guild of Service 
for Women was then formed, composed 
of fourteen men and women, with power 
to add to their number. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 


For, the first time in the history of 
Beloit College, Wis., both first and second 
honors for commencement have this year 
been awarded to young women, Eight 
speakers will 1epresent the class at the 
graduating exercises, which are to be held 
on June 24, Three are chosen for excel- 
lence in scholarship and five for oratorical 
attainments. Their names have just been 
announced in the following order: Mary 
Alice Russ, Chicago; Clara Wright Stiles, 
Beloit; Edgar George Meinzer, Davis, IIl.; 
Oscar Edward Miller, Beloit; Harold Wil- 
liam Fisher, Beloit; Katrina Elizabeth 
Eaton, Beloit; Thomas Barney Thompson, 
Abbotsford, Wis.; Robert Lyman Scadel, 
Warren, Lil. 


At Bryn Mawr, Miss Ellen Scott Davi- 
son has been appointed lecturer in history 
for one year, to give the work of Dr. 
Charles McLean Andrews, who has a 
year’s leave of absence. Miss Davison 
took the degree of B. S. at Wellesley Col- 
lege in 1887, that of A. M. at the Western 
Reserve University in 1894, and was a stu- 
dent in European history, political econ- 
omy, and finance at Columbia University, 
1900 and 1901. Miss Marion Parris, A. B., 
Bryn Mawr, 1901, and this year warden of 
Summit Grove, has been appointed war- 
den of Rockefeller Hall, which is to be 
opened in October. 


Miss Clara Stanton More, of the Welles- 
ley Magazine, has just been elected vice- 
president of the New England Intercol- 





legiate Press Association. 


hope, and love. Under the third head she | 


him, and not let God’s cause go by de- | 


LETTERS FROM MRS. STANTON. 

Mrs. Etizabeth Cady Stanton was a for- 

cible and witty writer. Extracts from her 

private letters to Miss Anthony have been 

compiled by Mrs. Ida H. Harper, and ap- 

pear in the N. Y. Independent of May 21. 
We republish some of them: 


(In 1853)—I do wish I were free, but I 
cannot leave my baby. Be patient, Susan, 
my time will come. . . Do write and tell 
me where the world stands My whole 
soul is in the work, but my hands belong 
to my family. 

(In 1854) —I find there is no use in say- 
ing *‘no’’ to you. Women have grievances 
without number, but I want the exact 
wording «f the most atrocious laws. I 
| can generalize and philosophize by my- 
| self, but I have not time to look up sta- 
tistics. While lam about the house, sur- 
rounded by my children, washing dishes, 
baking, sewing, I can think up many 
points, but I cannot search books, for my 
hands, as well as my brains, would be 
necessary for that work. I seldom have 
one hour to sit down and write undis 
| turbed. Men who can shut themselves up 
| for days with their books and thoughts 
know little of what difficulties a woman 
must surmount, 


(Later in the same year)—My ceaseless 
cares begin to wear upon my spirit. Adieu 
to the public for a while. I must give 


|I forbid you to ask me to send 
thought or one line to any convocation, I 
do swear, by all the saints in the calen- 
dar, that while lam narsing this baby I 
will not be troubled with suffering hu- 
manity. 


one 


(In 1855, with a new arrival in prospect) 
. . » Ido not feel well, and am much de- 
pressed in spirits, so talk not to me of 
conventions or speeches. My whole 
thought for the present must center on 
bread and babies. 

(In 1856)—Well, I have got out the sixth 
edition of my admirable work—another 
female child was born into the world last 
Sunday afternoun. O, the little heretic, 
thus to desecrate that holy day! I am 
very smart, and very happy that the ter- 
rible ordeal is passed and that the result 
is another daughter. 


(Ten days after the baby’s birth)—I am 
walking, driving and performing all of my 
accustomed household duties. 


(Later in the same year)—Your servant 
is not dead, but liveth. Imagine me, day 
in and day out, watching, bathing, nurs- 
ing and promenading the precious con- 
tents of a little crib in the corner of my 
room. I pace up and down these two 
chambers of mine like a caged lioness, 
longing to bring nursing and housekeep- 
ing cares toaclose. Come here and I will 
do what I can to help you with your ad- 
dress, if you will hold the baby and make 
the puddings. . . Now that I have two 
daughters, I feel fresh strength to work 
for women. It is not in vain that in my- 
self I feel all the wearisome care to which 
woman even in her best estate is subject. 


(In 1858)—Oh, how I long for a few 
hours of blessed leisure each day! I feel 
that I could both write and speak with 
power if only I had the time for prepara- 
tion. 


(Later in the year)—I am full of fresh 
thought and courage now, and feel all en- 
thusiasm about our work. The children 
are well, the house is cleaned, the sum- 
mer’s sewing done, and I hope to grind 
out half a dozen good tracts during the 
next few months. Every spare one min- 
ute I seize my pen. 


(Still later)—The confession in this let- 
ter will call down upon me your unspeak- 
able wrath, but, thank heaven, I shall not 
see your face until after your indignation 
has subsided! Be not cast down, but 
come to me, and we will issue whatever 
pronunciamento on our question you now 
have in mind. 


(In 1859)—You need expect nothing 
from me forsometime. I have no vitality 
of body orsoul. All I had has gone into 
this boy—he weighed 1214 pounds, with- 
out a particle of clothing. It is now four 
weeks since he came, and I can hardly 
walk across the room. I have to keep my 
mind in the most quiet state in order to 
sleep, for I have suffered so much from 
wakefulness. 

(In 1861, Miss Anthony having offered 
to care for her children in order that she 
might take advantage of an opportunity to 





(Continued on page 178.) 


all my time and thoughts to my childre». | 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Emity A. FIFieLp, formerly of 
the Boston School Board, is to give the 
address at the closing exercises of the 
High School, Baltimore, on June 18. 


Mrs. NELLESEN, of Bessemer, Mich., 
has decided to carry on the business left 
by her husband, who has lately died. 
She is therefore at the head of the leading 
blacksmith and wagon shop in the town, 

Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT completes 
| this week her contribution of ‘‘Interna- 
| tional Notes’? to our National Column. 
| Next week that column will be filled by 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, 


PATTI sang for charity in Rome not 
long ago, and the concert brought $20,- 
000. ‘Home, Sweet Home’’ was given at 
the request of the Americans in the audi- 
ence, and at the close she was recalled 
nine times. 





Mrs. Ipa H. ILARPER, whose equal suf- 
frage department has been a feature of 
the N. Y. Sun for more than seven years, 
is now supplying the same department 
to the Chicago Tribune, and a daily ina 
leading Southern city proposes to begin 
publishing it next autumn. Mrs. Harper 
will then be reaching the East, the West 
|; and the South. 


| Mrs. Too Trin, the Chinese Christian 
teacher and editor, who was going to New 
York to rejoin her husband and open a 
school for Chinese children, now after six 
| weeks of captivity in the Pacific Mail shed, 
| Sav Francisco, is to be released on bond 
|; and permitted to travel to Montreal, 
where she will remain pending the re- 
ceipt of a certificate from China establish- 
ing her right of entry as a student. 





Mrs. OLAR LEE has returned to her 
home in Fort Worth, Texas, from the 
Klondike, where she went in 1898, and 
she is said to have brought with her 
about $40,000, most of it the result of her 
own efforts in digging gold. She had a 
claim in British territory, and developed 
it herself, doing most of the labor on it 
since she first entered it. She has not de- 
cided whether t» sell the claim and re- 
main here, or to return after a brief holi- 
day. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames said at the New 
England Woman Suffrage Festival: ‘‘I am 
an American and a democrat in the truest 
sense of the word. I have been abroad 
and seen cities with beautifully clean 
streets avd splendid architecture, and 
then have come home to our half-cleaned 
streets and have felt notwithstanding that 
I was in a higher civilization. I would 
rather live in America than in Berlin. A 
government of the people, however im- 
perfect, is better for the peuple than any 
government that can be imposed upon 
them from without. All classes of my 
countrymen and countrywomen are going 
to benefit by equal suffrage. There is a 
future coming which will be as much 
higher than this as this is higher than 
Berlin.” 


REBECCA ISRAEL sued Ignatz H. Ros- 
eufeld, proprietor of the Café Boulevard, 
New York City, for refusing to serve her 
with food because sbe was without a male 
escort. The plaintiff based her complaint 
on the Civil Rights bill, which provides 
that ‘‘all persons shall be entitled to the 
full accommodations, advantages, facili- 
ties and privileges of inns, restaurants, 
and all other places of public accomoda- 
tion or amusement, subject only to the 
conditions and limitations established by 
law and applicable alike to all citizens.” 
Justice Greenbaum bas decided that Mr. 
Rosenfeld was entirely within the law in 
refusing to serve unattended women, and 
he further declared that a restaurant could 
make and enforce a rule requiring all 
patrons to wear evening dress. 


Mrs. INGEBORG VON BRONSART lately 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
her début as a musician. She appeared 
before the public for the first time as a 
piavist at St. Petersburg in 1853. After 
her marriage to the manager of the Royal 
Theatre at Hannver in Germany she 
gave up that profession, and devoted 
most of her time to composing. Besides 
a large number of songs and of composi- 
tions for the piano, ’cello, and violin, she 
has composed operas that were very suc- 
cessful. Oneof them, ‘‘Jery and Bately,’’ 
has been given at fifteen different thea- 
tres; another, ‘‘Hiarne,’’ at five. A new 
one will soon be finished. Mrs. Bronsart 
is also the composer of the march, ‘‘Kaiser 
Wilhelm I,’’ which was played at the 
opening of the Women’s Exposition at the 





Chicago Fair. 
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LETTERS FROM MRS. STANTON. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

go to Europe)—I would consider it a re- 
ligious duty to accept this invitation to go 
abroad as a means of intellectual and 
spiritual development. It would give me 
new life and inspiratiop. I would leave 
my children with you without the least 
hesitation. I have more than once doubt- 
ed the wisdom of sacrificing myself to 
them as I have done. O, what a harvest 
would three months of travel, reading and 
society be for me! The thought of it re- 
news every impulse of my soul, but I fear 
the cup of bliss is not for me. O Susan, 
how I long to leap into new conditions! 
But I can only work and wait. [The trip 
had to be given up. } 

(In 1862)—I am just now in the height of 
that revolutionary period called house- 
cleaning. No nook, corner or cranny has 
escaped. The purification with suds and 
whitewash has been most searching. 
Cleanliness is next to godliness, but how 
long, with seven children, can I hope to 
remain god'y? 

(In 1864)—The children are all in school 
now, and I intend to read and write every 
day till they return at two o’clock. 

(In 1871)—Iam so glad that we are to 
meet under Lucretia Mott’s roof once 
more to discuss affairs of State. . . When 
I think of all the wrongs that have been 
heaped upon womankind, I am ashamed 
that I am not forever in a condition of 
chronic wrath, stark mad, skin and bone, 
my eyes a fountain of tears, my lips over- 
flowing with curses, my hand against every 
man and his brother. Oh, how! do repent 
me of the male faces I have washed, the 
mittens I have knit, the pants mended, the 
cut fingers and broken toes I have bound 
up—when I think of these ‘‘white male”’ 
popinjays and all their lords and lackeys 
strutting the decks of the old Ship of 
State, coolly contemplating us women in 
deep waters, tempest-tossed, the sport of 
every wind and wave—and warning us to 
remain in our appropriate sphere, to be- 
ware of the dangers of their loftier posi- 
tion on deck! It is, indeed, too much. 


Mrs. Stanton’s father was one of the 
kindest and justest of men, but he was 
crushed by her determination to espouse 
what fifty years ago was the most hated 
of allreforms. She wrote: 

“I passed through a terrible scourging 
when last at my father’s. He asked me 
if I were getting ready to go on the lec- 
ture platform. I told him I was. ‘Well,’ 
said he, ‘remember, I tell you now, your 
first lecture will be a very expensive one. 
Said I, ‘I intend it shall be a very profit- 
able one.’ But oh, I cannot tell you how 
the iron entered my soul! I never felt 
more keenly the degradation of my sex. 
To think that all in me of which my fa- 
ther would have felt a proper pride had I 
been a man is deeply mortifying to him be- 
cause [am a woman! That thought has 
stung me to a firm determination to speak 
as soon as I can do myselfcredit. All my 
relatives and friends oppose me in every- 
thing that is dearest to my heart. They 
are not even willing that I should write 
on the woman question. But I will both 
write and speak.”’ 

In 1853: ‘If with my brain I had an ac- 
tive, nervous temperament I could accom- 
plish wonders—but, then, I should die 
young. As soon as you begin to ask too 
much of me, I shall have another baby! 
Now be careful not to provoke me to that 
step. I long to see you, Susan.” 

Many years afterward Mrs, Stanton 
wrote: 

“It is often said by those who know 
Miss Anthony best that she has been my 
good angel, always pushing and guiding 
me to work. With the cares of a large 
family, perhaps I might in time, like too 
many women, have become wholly ab- 
sorbed in a narrow selfishness, had not my 
friend been continually exploring new 
fields for missionary labors.” 

Scattered thickly through the corre- 
spondence are sentences like these: 
*‘Dearest Susan, friend of my soul, what 
are you doing that I don’t hear from you? 
Have you lost your gold pen or your spec- 
tacles or your interest in me?’’ ‘Come on 
and we will grind out the speech. Ishall 
expect to get the inspiration, thoughts 
and facts from you, and will agree to 
dress all the children you bring.’’ And 
again: “I am willing to do the appointed 
work at Albany. If Napoleon says cross 
the Alps, they are crossed. You must 
come here and start me on the right train 
of thought, as your practical knowledge 
of just what ig wanted is everything in 
getting up the right document.” There 
are no more felicitous passages in Mrs. 
Stanton’s ‘“‘Reminiscences’’ or Miss An- 

thony’s ‘Life and Work’’ than those de- 
scribing the times when they “took turns 
in grinding out addresses and tending 
babies.”’ 

In 1860 the two women were mobbed in 
every town in which they tried to speak, 
from Buffalo to Albany, and were glad to 
take refuge in Miss Anthony’s home, then 
three miles from Rochester. Afterward 


Mrs. Stanton wrote: “I shall never forget 
how like a harbor of safety that farm cot- 
tage seemed after those fearful m bs. 
Even now I love to think of you and Mary 
and your mother, sipping your tea so 
quietly and talking it all over.” 

A letter of 1878 says: “I send you mes- 
sages from our children. As the environ- 
ments of the mother influence the child in 
pre-natal life, there is no doubt you had a 
part in making them what they are. 
There are a depth and an earnestness in 
these younger ones, and a luve for you, 
that delight my beart.’’ 

A few extracts made at random will 
convey an idea of the variety and interest 
of these letters, dashed off in haste so 
great that frequently there is scarcely a 
punctuation mark from beginning to end: 


(In 1854)—Men and angels give me pa- 
tience! I am at tbe bviling point all the 
time. If I do not find the use of my 
tongue some day on this question I shall 
die. 

(In 1856)---John P. Hale bas just spoken 
here, and was our guest. The day of the 
meeting [ met our Republican editor, and 
said: ‘I suppose we are to hear Hale to- 
night.’”’ ‘We? said he. ‘We do not 
wish to spare any space for ladies; we are 
going to cram the room with voters.” 
“‘Well,”’ said 1, “I have done my best to 
be a voter, and it is no fault of mineif un- 
available people occupy their seats. I, 
for one, shall be there.’’ I stirred up as 
many women as | could, and went myself. 


(In 1863)—I heard Anna Dickinson for 
the first time last night in Cooper Insti- 
tute, and I felt in her brilliant success 
fully repaid for all the years of odium 
through which you and I have passed, to 
make it possible for women to speak on 
the political topics of the day. How many 
life-long hopes and prayers I realized as I 
listened to her eloquence, for whatever 
any woman does well, I feel that I have 
done. Just as any poor negro, listening 
to Douglass, hears himself in the pride of 
race, so dol in womanhood. Let us re- 
joice that a new woman has been born into 
the kingdom. 


(In 1868, to a prominent man who had 
abandoned his advocacy of equal suffrage 
because of disgust at the indifference of 
women themselves)—Your glass, my dear 
brother, is smoky. The tyranny of one 
man or race over another is a very, very 
different thing from the subordination of 
sex, the antagonism of divided halves. I 
liken the degradation of women to that of 
the mora! and spiritual in the individual 
-- the most hopeless degradation there is. 
“If you would conquer a people,’’ says 
Cicero, ‘‘first, through ease and luxury, 
make them effeminate.” 

Now when you subsidize labor to your 
selfish interests there is ever a healthy re- 
sistance; but when you exalt weakness 
and imbecility above your head, give it an 
imaginary realm of power, and in your 
devotional moments “kiss its toe,’’ you 
have founded a throne for woman in 
selfishness, complacency and pride, be- 
fore which you may well stand appalled. 
The deadliest enemy to our republican in- 
stitutions at this hour is found in the 
aristocracy ofour women. The ballot-box 
is beneath their dignity! They have all 
the rights they want! So has the Pope 
of Rome; but what of the multitude 
outside of the Vatican? Reform comes 
from the laboring classes. Talk to their 
women and you makean impression. The 
gay and fashionable are but the mummies 
of civilization, to be galvanized into life 
only by earthquakes and revolution. Do 
not throw us overboard, but sharpen your 
pen for a fresh onslaught on apathy and 
conservatism. 

(In 1874, to Gerrit Smith)—Your vindi- 
cation, cousin, is so reasonable, yea, pa- 
thetic, that I repent having carelessly 
touched such tender ground, Having had 
no alma mater, forbidden to enter a col- 
lege, though a native-born citizen of a re- 
public founded by my ancestors, is my 
excuse for a want of appreciation of that 
natural feeling of pride every graduate 
must have in the institution where he 
passed his youthful years, But some- 
times, when all the wrongs, insults and 
oppressions of woman rise up before me, 
I feel as if I would like to sweep from 
the face of the earth every college where 
the sons of Adam enjoy so many and va- 
ried advantages denied Eve's daughters. 
And then again, when I think how far we 
have come already from the Turkish 
harem, and how many good men like your- 
self are helping us forward, I feel quite 
softened toward your sex and quite 
hopeful of my own. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





About 150 students from the Chicago 
Training School for Deaconesses (Metho- 
dist) have taught in Industrial Schools for 
children during the past winter. Nine- 
teen young women go to a single settle- 
ment every Saturday. 





The diocesan convention of the Protes- 





; tant Episcopal Church of South Carolina 





has rejected a resolution permitting each 


church to decide for itself whether wom- 
en sball be allowed a vote in the parish 
meetings. Episcopal women in that State 
must not vote, even inthose churches 
where the majority of the men are willing 
and desjrous that they should. 





NEW ENGLAND BUSINESS MEETING. 


The New England W. S. A. held its 36th 
annual business meeting on May 29, in the 
vestry of Park St. Church, Poston. In 
the absence of the president, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Miss Blackwell presided. 
All the New England States were repre- 
sented. 

Miss Fairfield of Saco, as delegate from 
the Maine W. S. A., read the following 


report: 
MAINE REPORT. 


The work of the past year has been all 
absorbing, and we have reason to feel that 
at no time in the history of our Maine 
Association has there been such active 
effort to promote suffrage propaganda as 
during the last twelve months. 

The various suffrage clubs in the State 
have made quite an increase in member- 
ship. They have held their regular meet- 
ings through the year, and in order that 
the interest might not wane during the 
summer, some of them instituted a ‘‘Field 
Day,’’ combining business and pleasure in 
a highly satisfactory manner. 

On Aug. 27th we observed our suffrage 
day at Ocean Park. This has become a 
part of the regular program of this sum- 
mer assembly, and last year, as formerly, 
was of great interest and profit. Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw was the principal speaker. 

Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, Superintendent 
of Literature, has distributed about forty- 
five hundred suffrage leaflets and papers 
during the year. They have been sent to 
the agricultural fairs, suffrage clubs, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, debating societies, 
etc. Some of the literary societies of the 
colleges have accepted our invitation to 
debate the question, and in two instances 
have reported that the affirmative side 
won. This we consider another step in 
the right direction, as the hope for the 
emancipation of woman lies in the educa- 
tion of our young people along this line. 

Miss Vetta Merrill, Superintendent of 
Press Work, has kept all papers willing to 
publish suffrage articles well supplied, 
and a large amount of educational work 
has been carried on through the press by 
voluntary contributions from able writers. 
The Lewiston Journal has been a tower 
of strength, and through the able advocacy 
of its associate editor, Prof. L. C. Bate- 
man, we have realized the power of the 
press as never before. A large part of our 
advance is due to this fearless promoter 
of woman suffrage, and his earnest edito- 
rials have gone into thousands of homes 
which we could not have reached other- 
wise. 

The 22d Annual Convention of the Maine 
W. S. A. was held at Saco, Oct. 1-3, and 
will be forever memorable in our annals, 
Speakers were Dr. Abby Fulton of Eils- 
worth, Miss Helen Knowlton of Rockland, 
Miss Margaret Koch and Mrs. Etta H. 
Osgood of Portland, Miss Laura A. De 
Meritte of Ocean Park, and Prof. Bate- 
man of Auburn. The crowning event of 
the convention was the evening address by 
Mrs, Catt, and we have come to feel that 
our annual meetings are not complete un- 
less po by the presence of our much- 
loved and honored national president. 

In connection with our regular work, 
we have endeavored to enlist the codpera- 
tion of the Maine State Grange in our 
legislative campaign. We sent letters to 
every local and county Giange in the 
State, asking its endorsement of our 
movement for municipal suffrage for the 
taxpaying women of Maine. Twenty-three 
local and three Pomona Granges respond- 
ed in favur, and the State Grange, at its 
annual convention in December, not only 
accorded us a place on its program (at 
which time Mrs. Catt was the speaker), 
but also unanimously adopted a most 
comprehensive resolution recommending 
that the next Legislature grant our re- 
quest. 

The legislative work itself takes the 
precedence of everything else during the 
year, and we have canvassed the State 
from centre to circumference. We secured 
the names of a large number of tax-pay- 
ing women, to each of whom we senta 
letter, stating our plan of work, and ask- 
ing her coéperation, These women rep- 
resented every county in the State and 239 
cities and towns, and the approximate 
valuation of the property on which they 
pay taxes is twenty five million dollars. 
We received over eighteen hundred letters 
in reply to our request for endorsement, 
representing every county and 237 of the 
cities and towns, constituting a solid pha- 
lanx of suffrage sympathizers, the large 
majority of whom were entire strangers 
to us. 

This has been a colossal undertaking, 
which had its culmination in an intensely 
interesting ‘‘Hearing’’ before the Commit- 
tee on Legal Affairs at Augusta on Jan. 29. 
The Suffragists were represented by many 
of the strungest women in the State, re- 
inforced by Mrs. Catt. The remonslrants 
also appeared with two speakers, viz. : Mrs. 
A. J. George and Mrs. I. V. Woodbury, 
both of Massachusetts. The Committee on 
Legal Affairs eliminated the tax-paying 
qualification from the bill, and made a ma- 
jority report in favor of giving municipal 
suffrage to all women, instead of to tax- 
payers only. This bill, in its new draft, 
was made a special order, and assigned to 
come before the House for discussion on 
Feb. 13. The debate was neither exciting 
nor especially interesting, and resulted in 
a large majority vote against the granting 
of municipal suffrage to women. One 
week later the Senate discussed the ques- 
tion, and with somewbat more of interest 
than the House. The vote when taken 








proved to be atie, which was broken by 
the president of the Senate, who voted 
against the bill. 

The present indications are that there 
will be an organized movement in the 
Grange along suffrage lines; and, this be- 
ing the case, the next two olin may be 
devoted to a strong campaign in the inter- 
ests of the political rights of the women 
of Maine. This will be a powerful ally to 
the Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
fur the Maine Grange has a membership 
of 3,400 men and women, all deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the State. 

Lucy Hospart Day, 
Pres. Maine W. 8, A. 


The Skowhegan E. S. A. reported an 
excellent meeting oa ‘Civic Reform,’’ 
with a large atteudance and a number of 
men present. Lewiston reported that it 
was organized last December at a meeting 
presided over by Mrs. G. L. Peaslee of 
Auburn, and addressed by Miss Gail 
Laughlin. Since then its membership has 
more than doubled. It meets monthly. 
On July 26, it had a successful public 
meeting and picnic supper at the Wild 
Cottage, Lake Auburn, with 75 present, 
including many gentlemen and a number 
of the State officers. Lewiston is looking 
forward eagerly to the State Convention 
in October. Old Orchard holds five meet- 
ings a year, with good average attendance; 
has contributed about $30 to the State 
Association; has been studying Rev. C. F. 
Dole’s ‘‘Citizen and Neighbor,’’ and finds 
it helpful and instructive. One member, 
Miss DeMerritte, spoke at the legislative 
hearing, and seven went to Augusta to 
hear the bill discussed. 

Portland reported 90 members, a num- 
ber of new life members, monthly meet- 
ings held, and growing enthusiasm. Elev- 
en papers print suffrage matter regularly, 
aud have been supplied with 100 articles 
during the year. The club has paid its 
running expenses, contributed $100 to the 
State Association, and bas money in its 
treasury. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE REPORT. 

Miss Mary E. Quimby made a verbal re- 
port for New Hampshire. She described 
the amendment campaign, which is still 
fresh in the remembrance of our readers. 
An amendment proposing to establish an 
educational qualification for suffrage was 
submitted to the voters at the same time 
with the woman suffrage amendment. 
Miss Quimby mentioned the interesting 
fact that throughout New Hampshire, 
wherever the vote in favor of an educa- 
tional qualification was small, the vote in 
favor of woman suffrage was small; and 
wherever the vote for an educational 
qualification was large, the vote for wo- 
man suffrage was large. The ward which 
has the reputation of being the worst 
ward in Manchester voted against woman 
suffrage, 458 to 10. The editor of the 
Concord Monitor made himself conspicu- 
ous by the bitter opposition of his paper 
to equal suffrage. His great argument 
was the assertion that women did not 
waut to vote. Soon after, he was a candi- 
date for the school board, and the Con- 
cord women proved that they did want to 
vote by going to the polls in large num- 
bers and defeating him. 

Mrs. Emma J. Nelson, delegate of the 
Vermont W. S. A., gave the following re- 
port: 

VERMONT REPORT. 

At the annual meeting of the Vermont 
W.S. A., held at West Concord in June, 
1902, a vote was taken to present to the 
Legislature the three following requests: 
That municipal and presidential suffrage 
be granted to women; and that in a refer- 
endum on any legislation on the licensing 
of liquor, women should vote on equal 
terms with men. To aid these plans the 
local committees and other friends took 
up the burden of circulating petitions, 
with their usual cheerfulness and zeal, 
and with accustomed good results, 

The President of the State Association 
was nominated and elected a senator from 
his county, after accepting the office of 
President in the Association; thus dem- 
onstrating that political honors are not 
withheld on account of active participa- 
tion in the suffrage cause. President 
Spencer rendered valuable service to ob- 
tain favorable legislation for our cause, 
and aided in securing advocates and votes 
for the three bills that were introduced. 

In addition to the five petitions pre- 
sented by the Suffrage Association, on the 
referendum question, the W. C. T. U. sent 
large petitions. All the bills were lost, 
bat good educational work was done by 
the fine speeches made by leading mem- 
bers in both houses. It wasa significant 
feature in the campaign that the munici- 
pal suffrage bill received the largest vote; 
and the noble stand taken by the leading 
Democrats, in standing by their party 
plank favoring this measure, was truly 
gratifying. 

The generous reduction in price of 
leaflets has made it possible largely to 
increase the number distributed the past 
year. Two new locals have paid dues to 
the State; and another is expected at an 
early date, in our capitol town. 

Miss Mary N. Chase, our faithful friend 
and helper for many years, who is now 
the devoted President of the New Hamp- 
shire W. S. A., has been doing good ser- 
vice in Vermont the past two weeks, and 
will continue her work up to the date of 
the annual meeting, June 9 and 10, which 
makes it impossible to report results at 
this meeting. 

In Vermont every town, whether large 











or small, has but one vote in the Legisia. 
ture; and as small towns are more easily 
reac with educational influences, ang 
are found to be more generally favorabig 
to our cause, there is much to encourage 
the putting forth of efforts to win votes 
from smal) towns, since in our State the 
hold the balance of power. They may be 
expected to have the honor to bestow ep. 
franchisement upon women, when that 
honor is conferred. 

Always grateful for the interest mapj- 
fested and aid rendered our slow-going 
State, with loyal and filial greetings, Ver. 
mont salutes the revered New England 
Association, at this its 35th annual meet. 
ing. Laura Moors, Sec. Vt. W.8.A, 


CONNECTICUT REPORT, 


Mrs, Frances W. Hammond, president 
of the Meriden Club, gave an interesting 
verbal report from Connecticut. She de- 
scribed the work for the bill to give suf. 
frage to women taxpayers, the debate and 
vote upon which have just been reported 
in the Woman’s JouRNAL. A point of 
especial interest in her address was her 
explanation of the consolidation which in 
Hartford has made the election of schoo} 
officers a foregone conclusion, so that 
there is no inducement to the women to 
come out and vote. As their small schoo} 
vote has been used as an argument against 
equal suffrage in other States, this was 
worth knowing. 


RHODE ISLAND REPORT, 


Mrs. Jeannette S. French gave a lively 
and interesting verbal report for Rhode 
Island. She said that large petitions for 
presidential suffrage had been secured, 
and very little difficulty was found in get- 
ting signatures. The Governor had at- 
tended ihe hearing and spoken for the 
bill—an unusual mark of interest. Mr, 
Blackwell also gave them great help at 
the meeting. The women failed tv get 
even a committee report, but all the other 
reform bills presented to this Legislature 
shared the same fate. The Telegram said 
editorially: ‘‘Are the women so innocent 
as to suppose they will be allowed to be- 
come presidential electors, when it is so 
much easier to corrupt a small body than 
a large one?”’ 

Mrs. French sketched the rise of Gov, 
Garvin, and quoted the Providence Jour- 
nal as saying that the new State House 
had to be built in order to hold the bills 
of Garvin’s that had been pigeon-holed— 
bills in the interest of various reforms, 
He has been much hampered by a hostile 
Legislature. Almost the only committee 
he could appoint with the expectation 
that the appointment would be ratified 
was a committee of unpaid women to 
visit the State institutions. He wrote to 
the ladies, ‘I think the Senate will con- 
firm you, for there is no money in it.” 

Rhode Island has three locals, Little 
Compton, Anthony and Washington, and 
Pawtucket. Pawtucket gathers all the 
WoMAN’s JOURNALS from the public 
library after they have been read, and 
sends them to people to whom they will 
be useful. Mrs. French added: ‘The Na- 
tional Headquarters Letter in the Jour- 
NAL interests our Pawtucket League very 
much, It is read at each of our meetings, 
and helps to keep thé members in touch 
with the National. The suffrage stamps 
are useful also in spreading information, 
and we hear the officials connected with 
the Post Office quoting the fact that in 
four States women vote on the same terms 
as men.”’ 

Mr. Blackwell made a verbal report for 
Massachusetts. The resolutions adopted 
and officers elected are published in an- 
other column, 





LEADING THE PROCESSION. 


A Washington grande dame recently ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit a young kins- 
man, an army officer stationed at a remote 
post in the West. The Washington Post 
describes the lady as a woman who likes 
to improve her mind; but she is also 4 
woman of much personal dignity, with 4 
regal carriage, and an air of sweeping all 
before her. She considers it a duty to in- 
vestigate every new phase of life which 
she sees, and on arrival at the army post 
wanted to see everything of interest. 

One day, while ber host and hostess 
were out of the house, she stroiled down 
to the corral, to look over the army mules. 
There seemed to be nobody in sight, 8° 
she went in among the animals and exam- 
ined and petted them. 

Now it happened that on this occasion 
she wore a dress of very light color; and 
as the army pack-mules are accustomed 
to be led by the whitest animal among 
them, the unfurled white parasol of the 
visitor, with her light dress, awakened 
their quick interest. As she left the cor 
ral she heard the steps of something fol- 
lowing her. She glanced back. A mule 
was stepping quietly along close behind, 
and all the rest of the mules were falling 
into line back of him. 

The woman was not afraid. She re 
gards fear as a thing quite beneath het 
dignity; but she was startled and in- 
creased her pace. The mule behind her 
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gncreased his pace also, and marched | CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 
steadily along with his nose just touching | 


the back of the white parasol. | 

The occupants of the long row of offi- 
cers’ houses were presently astonished to 
gee the most dignified of women coming 
up the avenue, at a gait which was a com- 
promise between her dignity and the de- | 
sire to run, with a string of mules behind 
per, the head of each just touching the 
tail of the one in front of him. 

It was then that an unprincipled young 
woman took a series of “snap shots.” 
Madam’s steps exceeded the prescribed 
army stride by about two feet, and her 
air of dignity was decidedly ‘‘on side- 
wise.” The photographer declares that 
there were twenty-five mules in the pro- 
cession. 


A STORY OF TWO PARROTS. 


Grandpa Jenks’s farm, where Flo and 
| Harry were visiting, was not far from 
New York City. One morning Grandpa 
Jenks said: “Harry, to-day we'll take 
Frolic to see a parrot that is smart enough 
to earn his own living.’’ 

‘‘Where shall we find such a parrot?” 
cried Harry. 

‘Every day, on the New York side of 
the ferry, I pass a place where a parrot 
does a thriving business,’’ was Grandpa 
Jenks’s reply. 

After dinner, grandpa and Flo and 
Harry and Frolic went over the ferry 

- into New York, and there, near the ferry, 
EMERSONIA. almost at once, the children noticed a 
a throng of men and boys around a little 

What the Sphinx said to Emerson: booth at a street corner, and all seemed 
“You're another.” to be watching something curious and 

Emerson sometimes resisted introduc- amusing. As they drew nearer they saw 

: a that the booth was a news-stand—a news- 
tions. “O Elizabeth,’’ he said once to cine teak Gaiatinedl te G6 toned cate bh 
Miss Hoar, ‘‘whom God hath put asunder, o Gee grees cua nittiein — 
why should — jote tagethes? The green parrot walked about over the 

Emerson enjoyed quoting certain 88y- diles of newspapers, calling out: ‘‘Paper, 
ings of Thoreau, as ‘‘Some circumstantial sir? Paper? Extra Sun?” 
evidence is very strong, as when you find Grandpa Jenks and his young people 
a trout in the milk.” stopped to look on. Every few moments 

Emerson’s audiences in San Francisco fell gome man would come up, take a paper, 
off somewhat toward the close of his lec- 


. and toss two ceuts into a little box upon 
tures, which led Dr. Stebbins to say, ‘I which the green parrot kept an eye all the 
thought they would tire in the sockets of 


| while. At such times the bird stopped, 
their wings if they tried to follow him.” | nodded his head and said, ‘*Tbankee.”’ 


When Thoreau was in Concord jail be- | Then he began shouting again: ‘‘Paper? 
cause he refused to pay his taxes, Emer- | Extra Sun?’’ 
son called upon him, and remarked, “Is it possible that the parrot keeps the 
“Henry, [am very much surprised to see | stand alone?’ cried Harry. ‘‘Suppose 
you here.’””’ To which Thoreau replied, | somebody should cheat him by taking 
“Iam very much surprised that you are | more than one newspaper without paying 
not here.’’ | for them, how would he know?” 

Emerson told the story of Mrs. Tho-| ‘‘No one better try it,’’ answered grand- 
reau’s call on his Aunt Mary. Observing | pa ‘‘Once a boy tried to steal two Tele- 
that Mrs. Thoreau wore pink ribbons, | grams, but the parrot pounced upon him, 
Miss Emerson closed her eyes for a time, | 4nd gave him such a pecking and mauling 
Presently she observed, ‘‘Mrs. Thoreau, I | that he was glad to drop them. But of 
don’t know if you have observed that my | Course the parrot has a partner. Don’t 
eyes are shut.” ‘Yes, madam, I have ob- | you see him?”’ 
served it.’’ ‘‘I don’t like to see a person | In the rear of the booth there was a lad 
of your age guilty of levity in dress.” _ about Harry’s age. He had nothing to 

When a Second Adventist went from | 2°, however, but to watch the papers and 
Boston to Concord to warn Emerson of | the box, and to come forward and make 


the approaching end of the world, on the | “ange now and then. ' 
way from the city he met Theodore Park-| @randpa gave Frolic some pennies, and 
er returning from a call on Emerson. Rec- | Pointed to the two piles of paper to show 
ognizing him, he delivered his message, that he wanted one of each. Frolic knew 
whereupon Parker replied, “Oh, that how to buy things. Besides, he had been 
makes no difference to me. I live in Bos- | 0b8erving the scene closely. He flew from 
ton.” The prophet went on until he Harry’s shoulder to the stand, in his blue 
found Emerson, whom he warned that the | °04* and cap, and hopped along on one 
world would soon pass away. ‘‘No mat: | leg holding the money tightly clasped in 
ter,” said Emerson, ‘‘we can do very well | bis other claw. 
without it.” | The parrot newsdealer was very much 
surprised to see his queer customer, and 
was on the point of driving him off. But 
when he saw the other parrot gravely 
drop the pennies into the box, just as all 
his patrons did, he smoothed down his 
| feathers again and said ‘‘Thankee,”’ as 
usual, while Frolic dragged away a paper 
from each pile in his beak. 

Harry and Frolic were talking now with 
the boy, who told them the bird’s name 
was Ned, and Frolic thought he would he 
friendly, too. ‘‘How do you do?” he 
called out, politely. The other bird looked 
him over sharply, and then croaked out: 

Sufferer—I can’t stand it any longer; | ‘‘No time to chat! You clear out! Paper, 
I’m going to the dentist’s this instant to | gir? Extra Sun? Telegram?” 
ere ne Your tooth | _ Presently ® messenger boy stopped oe 
doesn’t ache; it’s only your imagination. watch the droll newsdealer. Ned’s bright 

eyes always saw whatever was going on. 


Sufferer—Then I'll have him pull out 
my imagination. As soon as he caught sight of the boy’s 











HUMOROUS. 





Judge (sarcastically)—Did you ever earn 
a dollar in your life? 

Vagrant—Oh, yes; I voted for your 
Honor once!—Puck. 


Proud Father—Do you know, my boy, 
that a large stork has brought you a little 
sister for a present? Wouldn’t you like 
to see her? 

Boy —No, but I'd like to see the stork.— 
Ally Sloper. 





| uniform, he screamed: “Hi, Buttons, 
vutkienee one gas eee | hurry along! No idling here!” 
Johnny—Yes, ma’am; one lives next “Oh, please!’’ put in Frolic. 
door to us. Ned cocked hiseyeat him. ‘You clear 
Datta, then, please define the out!’ he croaked. Then, turning to the 


messenger boy again, he remarked, 
“Come, hurry along! Hurry along!” till 
the little fellow had to go.—Little Men 
and Women. 


Johnny—I can’t, teacher, dere is young 
ladies in de class.— Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Prof, ——, a leading light of Edinburgh 
University, wrote on the blackboard in 
his laboratory: “Prof. -—— informs his 
students that he has this day been ap- 
pointed honorary physician to the Queen.”’ 
He had occasion. to leave the roum, and Set 
on returning found that a student had There is no more effective way to aid 
added to the announcement the words: | the carse of equal rights than by assisting 


“God save the Queen!”’ | the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


When Colonel Muchmoney built his 
palace in N — , he had ‘‘Salve” carved on I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
the marble arch over the entrance. Some | tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published tn 
of our country cousins, passing one day, | Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
noticed this word. One said: of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 

“Law, Bill, look thar—thar’s whar they | be applied p beng Proprietors, principal and 
make that intment we uses!”’ | interest, at their discretion, to the support of 

“How’d you know, Sam?” | —eerepes adage > +" ~~ ol aa 

‘“*Cause don’t you see over the door, | % *¢ Principles which it advocates. 
8-a-l-v-e?”” 


Barnes—I'm afraid I’m losing my mind. ; 
When I borrow money from any of my | CONNES See ot aoe AO 
friends, I’m sure to forget all about it. 
Howes—Why, that is no sign of mental | saameaad 
decline. On the contrary, it shows a fine | Is the title of a 24-page illustrated and de- 
business capacity. scriptive folder issued by the Passenger 
Barnes—But I also forget when a friend | Department of the Boston and Albany 
Owes me “ens. Railroad, containing a complete list of 
Howes—That’s all right. That’s tact.— | hotels and summer boarding-houses along 
Boston Transcript. | the line of that road. It is richly illus- 
| trated with half-tone cuts of mountains, 











hes ‘lakes, waterfalls, stige-roads, etc., and 

On and after June 6 the office of the | all prospective meagan 4 tourists big find 
it most interesting. copy may be se- 

i rons gu will close ot 1. M. | cured by addressing A. S. Hanson, Gen- 


eral Passenger Agent, Boston, Mass. 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 


are frequently made by the invention of | 
Many of | 


articles of minor importance. 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, | 
patented Jan. 1, ’99. These wonderful | 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall. | 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and | 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, Ill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 1 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 











SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, oy Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


by Lucy 





DOUBLE LEAFLETS 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the ‘Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 

A Solution of the Southern Question, b) 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Tbree Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 





The Nonsense of it, ov L. Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 certs. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Smail pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency ; price 10 cts. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and tag hoe Send 
= for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
ee Scientific B Mach. Co 
) (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
| 62nd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates. forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !saflets 
include oneeneas by Clara Barton, Florence 
a ie e, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leafiet Department, M. 














W.S. A.,6 Marlborough St , Boston, Mass 








ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 


— BY — 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phtla- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the puems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
ial 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures cow. 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either schoo! or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 


CHARLES P, THAyer, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





tions of the Armenian ms, Pp my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy 46 Lustgnen. oe 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
—— them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel. 
editor of * Haik.” ° 


We feel that much of the originai spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicl 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
geet or persecuted Armenia.— New York 

our-al, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of tie native fire into her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race whieh produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian lite:ary spirit. hatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poem: 
‘s already in »ress, although the first has not yet 
Seen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Truscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
ynd spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
Wy interesting series «»f noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo (Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated oné, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—At. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
2xtend th: ough all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
ate. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well donc, 
ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
ind poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems +eony 8 unexpected 
veauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
43 not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
ltogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—t hi age Post. 





These poems reveal as by a search-light the aeep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous manor 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish ey 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commerctal 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, .. . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their smngery- 
.. . We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these —— poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty. —Christian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nigbtin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 

etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
tto a wide and apmpeewe circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lyin 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. An 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford ‘‘ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and su one 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting. — 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: ‘I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evuked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
ae people in a new manner, along new 

nes. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
8 PARK STREET. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional labogatory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients verag 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Bosto, 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1912 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford :o 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 











Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
os and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some tg machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. R press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a}l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 
Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 Saas to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 
We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a govod en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 
But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 





Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 





BOSTON. 
Telephone, 495-4 Tremeat. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it unti] payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 

The 19th annual meeting of the Vermont 
W.8S. A. will be held in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Barton, Tuesday evening 
and Wednesday, June * and 10. 

Tuesday evening, addresses by Rev. W. C. 
Johnson, Miss Louisa M Slocum and Rev. 
J. A. Dixon; Wednesday afternoon by Mr, 
M. V. B. Knox, Mrs. Jannette Hill Knox, 
and others; Wednesday evening by Miss 
Mary N. Chase and Henry B. Blackwell. 

C. D. Spencer, President. 
Laura Moore, Secretary. 

(Mrs ] Ann F. BaLpwin, Chairman Commit- 

tee on Entertainment. 





BOYCOTTING A WOMAN. 

A curious case of sex prejudice has 
arisen in Washington, D. C. 

The Washington Post says editorially: 

THE FACULTY OR THE STUDENTS? 

In this matter of the School of Compar- 
ative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy, Co- 
lumbian University, it would be interest- 
ing to know whether its affairs are man- 
aged by the faculty or the students. At 
first glance the question would seem to 
be frivolous, not to say absurd; but it has 
been raised, nevertheless, and seems to be 
entitled to consideration, 

In the class of nine who have just qual- 
ified for the degree of D. C. L., there is 
one woman, and of the remaining eight, 
seven young gentlemen have combined to 
prevent her from receiving the degree. 
They have informed the president of the 
University that Mrs. Bailey, the woman 
in question, is not sufficiently grounded 
in the basic principles — whatever they 
may be; that she has not the intellectual 
grasp necessary; and that to make her a 
doctor of civil law will be ‘‘detrimental”’ 
to the class. They find fault with her 
thesis, which is not up to the lofty stand- 
ard which they have established, and they 
allege that the professors, to the number 
of five or six, agree with them. On these 
grounds, and perhaps others which they 
do not think it proper to specify, they an- 
nounce their determination to abstain 
from all participation in the commence- 
ment celebration—thereby bereaving it of 
those accessories of grace and charm and 
chivalry which they alone can furnish. 
Only one man in the class bas held aloof 
from this noble demonstration—Sefor Al- 
fredo Alvarez Calderon, of Peru, whose 
identity we are very glad to establish. 

The question remains: Is Columbian 
University conducted and controlled by 
its duly appointed officials, or by the 
members of the graduating class in the 
School of Comparative Jurisprudence and 
Diplomacy? If by the officials, why do 
they not conduct and control it? If by 
the graduating class, why not discharge 
the faculty and so reduce expenses? This 
uncertainty is a little bit confusing to the 
public mind. Incidentally, it puts a strain 
upon the public temper. 

The Washington Post of May 27 says: 

‘The dissatisfaction among some of the 
members of the class of candidates for the 
degree of civil laws at the Columbian Uni- 
versity concerning the bestowal of the 
same degree upon a woman, Mrs. Emma 
Reba Bailey, has found neither sympathy 
nor toleration among the gentlemen who 
comprise the faculty. Yesterday the dis- 
grunt:ed ones who took their grievance to 
Dr. Needham, the dean of the Law School 
and also the president of the college, had 
a deaf ear turned to their protest. 

‘‘There are nine members of the class 
who have been recommended for the de- 
gree of doctor of civil laws, and of these 
nine Mrs, Bailey is the only woman. She 
has been studying law for several years, 
and has steadily progressed, taking a 
higher degree each year. She had the 
distinction of being the first woman ever 
admitted to the Law School of Columbian 
University, and only made application 
after she had graduated as bachelor of 
laws and master of laws at the Washing- 
ton College of Law in this city. Every 
year there had been candidates for ad- 
mission among the feminine sex, but the 
young men, as well as the faculty, op- 
posed their admission, and the barriers 
were not removed until Mrs. Bailey was 
granted admission. This created much 
discussion, but numerous precedents at 
other prominent colleges caused heated 
argument to subside, and everything 
moved along smoothly. Mrs. Bailey and 
the boy students became the best of 
friends, and last June, when she received 


her degree as master of laws from Co- 


lumbian University, she was accorded an 
ovation, 

‘*Last fall, when it became known that 
Mrs. Bailey was to enter the class study- 
ing for the degree of doctor of civil laws, 
which is one of the highest degrees given 
by the university, and the highest within 
the gift of the law school, there was an 
even greater discussion than had taken 
place upon her admission to the lower 
class. The trouble seems to have been 
due to an unwillingness on the part of the 
young men to share this extremely diffi- 
cult honor with a member of the opposite 
sex. Mrs. Bailey gained admittance to 
the School of Jurisprudence through a 
special grant of the executive board. 
This permission was necessary, since she 
was the first woman to become a member 
of this class, and when she is given her 
degree on June 2, she will have the unique 
honor of being the first woman in the 
United States to recei e it. 

“To a reporter of the Post, Dr. Need- 
bam said: ‘Mrs. Bailey regularly entered 
for the degree, upon application to the 
executive committee, the school not being 
generally open to women. She has taken 
the regular course with the class. Her 
work has been duly approved and passed 
by several professors in charge. Her the- 
sis, ‘Shall the Power of the President Be 
Extended or Restricted?’ is a very able 
paper, and upon its presentation was read 
and passed upon by the faculty, so that it 
was not merely decided upon by one com- 
petent professor, but by several, after first 
having passed through the hands of a 
reader, There has been no discrimination 
in her behalf on the part of the faculty. 
She has worked hard and well. She is 
entitled to receive the degree in course, 
and it will be conferred in the same man- 
ner as upon the other graduates.”’ 

‘**¢And if the young men carry out their 
threat of not appearing upon the stage on 
graduation night, Dr, Needham?’ sug- 
gested the reporter. 

‘* ‘Only those present will receive their 
degrees,’ answered the president of Col- 
umbian University. 

“It seems that the question of Mrs. 
Bailey’s receiving the degree of D. C. L. 
was brought to a focus when it became 
known that the degree was to be con- 
ferred individually and not upon the class 
as a body. The young men objected to 
having @ woman come forward, and in 
the same manner as themselves receive the 
hood which is the insignia of the degree, 
and the conferring of which forms quite 
an attractive ceremony.”’ 

‘*Alfredo Alvarez Calderon, son of the 
Minister of Peru, distinguished himself 
by refusing to become associated with his 
fellow-students in their protest against 
Mrs, Bailey. 

“The names of the students who ex- 
pressed their dissent to the faculty are 
Edwin Dutton of Maryland, John K. 
Hench of Pennsylvania, Samuel Herrick 
of Pennsylvania, Alexander Kent of the 
District of Columbia, George McLanahan 
of New York, Haskell Talley of Tennessee, 
and Luther Walter of Kentucky. 

“The Bailey controversy has naturally 
excited much comment in the various 
branches of the Columbian University, 
The majority of the students are decided- 
ly in sympathy with Mrs. Bailey, as she 
is well known and very popular.”’ 


The faculty of the Columbian University 
deserves honor for refusing to be in- 
fluenced by the threat of the seven stu- 
dents. Nor will it be a matter of regret 
if these young men refuse to receive de- 
grees of which their action has shown 
them to be unworthy. A doctor of civil 
law should be incapable of narrow sex 
prejudice and superior to personal jeal- 


ousy. 
As we go to press, the news comes that 
the only one of the young men who stuck 
to the determination not to take his de- 
gree with a woman was Haskell B. Talley 
of Tennessee, the president of the class. 
The eight others received their sheepskins 
with Mrs. Bailey. H. B. B. 


THE FORGOTTEN WOMAN. 





It is to be regretted that Emerson’s bi- 
ographers, except Kennedy and Cooke, 
have failed to mention his approval and 
support of woman suffrage. Indeed, in 
one of these biographies, an early letter of 
Emerson against woman suffrage is 
quoted, while his later affirmative utter- 
ances are omitted, thus leaving readers 
under the impression that Emerson was 
opposed to the enfranchisement of women. 

But it does not follow that such biog- 
raphers intentionally misrepresented or 
suppressed the truth. The high personal 
character of Mr. Cabot would make such 
an inference in his case improbable. But 
it indicates an extraurdinary ‘‘arrest of 
thought”’ on their part, and on that of the 
public, where the rights of women are 
concerned, which is a serious obstacle to 
the advance of the woman suffrage cause. 
The woman is overlooked and forgotten. 

For instance: the National Republican 





platform has thrice demanded ‘‘a free 





ballot and a fair count for every citizen of 
the United States.’’ Now one-half of the 
citizens of the United States are women. 
But Senator Foraker, of Ohio, the chair- 
man of the platform committee, when 
questioned by women as to the phrase, 
said that while be did not know what 
toher members of the committee meant 
by it, he himself did not intend it to ap 
ply to women. Now the constitution of 
the United States affirms that ‘‘all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are 
citizens of the United States and of the 
States in which they reside.”’ And Sena 
tor Foraker’s own State, like others, ex- 
pressly limits suffrage to ‘‘male citizens,”’ 
thereby recognizing the existence of fe- 
male citizens. Senator Foraker therefore 
either used the phrase with intent to de- 
ceive, or was the victim of an “arrest of 
thought’? so far as women were cop- 
cerned, 

If this ignoring of women’s rights and 
interests were confined to Emerson’s bi- 
ographers, it would be a matter of small 
importance. But unfortunately similar 
omissions arethe rule, not the exception. 
They occurred quite recently in the obitu- 
ary notices of Thomas B. Reed and Alice 
Freemen Palmer, and earlier in those of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Wendell Phillips, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and L. Maria Child. 
We find similar omissions in the biogra- 
phies of Theodore Parker, Charles Sum- 
ner, Henry Wilson, and Abraham Lincoln, 
This yeneral and persistent silence in- 
dicates that a positive ‘‘arrest of thought”’ 
too generally prevails in regard to the 
equal rights of women. How otherwise 
can we account for the fact that until 
within two years no married mother in 
Massachusetts has had any legal guardian- 
ship, care, or control of her minor chil- 
dren so long as she lived with her hus- 
band, and could only obtain it by separa- 
tion or divorce, and not then unless by 
express award of a judge of probate? 
After thirty years of petitioning, the law 
was changed with great difficulty, and 
largely in consequence of a frightful trag- 
edy in Worcester County, where an out- 
raged mother was driven to insanity, mur- 
der of her six children, and attempted 
suicide, by the threat of a brutal husband 
to give away her young children to stran- 
gers, as he had a legal right to do, In 
this case, as in others, ‘the blood of the 
martyrs was the seed of the church,”’ and 
men yielded toa fact what they denied to 
a principle. 

Let the friends of equal rights be prompt 
to expose this sin of omission. Let them 
demand that our admitted self-evident 
principles be applied in the case of wom- 
en. An aristocracy of sex should no long- 
er be permitted to masquerade unchal 
lenged in the garb of a republic. 

a. 2 B. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is sending out through its board of 
directors greetings to both federated and 
unfederated clubs, urging that once again 
the ever-increasing value of federation be 
considered. ‘It must be evident that the 
strongest club, led by the wisest, most 
brilliant, and coolest-brained woman, is 
yet unable to cope with and carry forward 
far-reaching plans as effectively as when 
allied with other clubs of like objects. 
The General Federation has the power to 
make effective national issues of ques- 
tions which hitherto have been of only 
local interest. The General Federation 
has brought together the mothers and 
home-keepers of the different sections of 
the United States, and educated each and 
all in breadth of tolerance, humiliated 
them in the consciousness of lack of supe- 
rior wisdom, developed the heart in affec- 
tionate regard for all, and strengthened 
faith in the sincerity of universal woman- 
hood. It has furnished a great universal 
platform where women of all shades of 
belief can mingle and work in the world’s 
progress.’’ 

At the annual meeting of the Mothers’ 
and Fathers’ Club of Boston, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary P. Rice, outlined the plan 
of work for the coming season. Many of 
the following suggestions were adopted 
and others taken under consideration: 
Work on philanthropic, educational, social 
and civic problems; study of laws affecting 
women and children, study of special 
work being done for women, study of 
women’s work in general, probation offi- 
cers, juvenile courts, friendly visiting of 
public schools, coédperation with those 
who are aiming to keep politics out of 
the public schools, establishing mothers’ 
clubs in higher grades of the public 
schools, school gardens and play grounds, 
coéperation with those aiming to have 
only the best teachers in our schools, lec- 
tures and study classes, sending away 
books and magazines to distant clubs, 
maternity boxes, establishing mothers’ 
clubs in the poor tenement homes, bring- 
ing together student workers and mothers 
who wish refined and intelligent help. A 





| continuation of the meeting will be held 


at 3 P. M., June 8, in Chauncy School 
Office, Y. M. C, A. building. 


The general society of the Daughters of 
the Revolution has voted to raise $1000 
for the perpetual care of the ground on 
which stands the memorial to the heroes 
of Valley Forge. This ground is now 
the property of the society, the deeds 
having been recorded a few days ago. 


The D. A. R. in Pennsylvania have placed 
in the hands of Secretary Root $10,000 to 
erect a building at Manila for the use of 
the enlisted men of the army. There will 
be reading, writing and billiard rooms, 
with facilities for the comfort and amuse- 
ment of the men. In order that the 
money for this practical, substantial gift 
might be accepted, a special act was 
passed at the last session of Congress. 


The $6,000 appropriated by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Washington for travel- 
ing libraries was vetoed by Governor Mc- 
Bride, and the libraries will revert to the 
State Federation for support. Two years 
ago the twelve libraries turned over to the 
State were valued at $600, and at that time 
the State voted $2,000 for their mainten- 
ance. F. M. A. 


NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 

The Annual Festival of the New Eng- 
land and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Associations was held in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, on the evening of May 28. The 
historic hall was crowded. Every ticket 
for the banquet was taken in advance, and 
there was a large demand for more. 
There was also an unusual number of 
auditors in the balconies, 

Three of the bright particular stars 
were absent. Mrs. Howe, Mrs, Liver- 
more, and Mrs. May Alden Ward, who was 
to have acted as toast-mistress, were none 
of them well enough to be present. But 
Rev. Charles G. Ames stepped into the 
breach and presided with wit and wisdom. 
He said in part: 


REV. C. G. AMES'S ADDRESS, 


Fellow citizens and fellow soldiers: we 
are mustered in for the war. The defini. 
tion of citizenship includes us all; but 
there is the citizen who is admitted t» the 
ballot, and the citizen who is excluded, 
and ‘‘you are it.’”’ Iam an admitted citi- 
zen, but you are not. It is an odd situa- 
tion, and cannot last. A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. It must be- 
come all one thing or all the other. 

We stand for simple, impartial justice. 
Whether women are inferior, superior, or 
equal to men may be an open question for 
some centuries to come; but it has noth- 
ing to do with the right of women to a 
voice in their own affairs, which are as 
important to them as men’s affairs are to 
men. Women have just cause of com- 
plaint, yet I do not think there is any 
prevailing antagonism toward men, even 
among suffrage women. Tradition has 
ruled hitherto, but when the light is shed 
abroad, all questions must be decided on 
grounds of justice. Unsettled questions 
have no mercy on the repose of nations, 
and until this one is settled, and settled 
right, we are willing to do our share of 
troubling. 

The interests of men and women are 
united. If equal suffrage would destroy 
the womanly qualities, we should say let 
the ballot go. I should say let it go also 
in the case of men if it destroyed the 
manly qualities. But after experience we 
find that the use of the ballot by men is 
educative, promotes self-respect, and 
tends to increase @ man’s usefulness to 
the community; and we do not see why it 
should not have the same effect in the 
case of women, When women come to a 
new function in society, they are of more 
value, not only to society, but in them- 
selves as women. If ‘to make a man a 
slave takes half his worth away,’’ every 
unjust limitation placed upon the rights 
of women lessens their value. 

I congratulate you on having an opposi- 
tion. It tests our sincerity. A whole- 
some opposition is as necessary in reform 
as in any other game, and makes things 
more lively. The Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion, by reiterating the objections, shows 
the nonsense of some of them, and helps 
the community to distinguish between 
the false and true. You vigorous young 
people, ready for a@ mutton chop or a 
scrimmage, you are not afraid of a scrim- 
mage, and come up smiling every time 
you get “leave to withdraw.”’ 

It is a noteworthy fact that there are 
almost no apostasies from our ranks, 
while there are constant conversions from 
the other side to our cause. People are 
converted before they know it. Women 
go to bed remonstrants, and wake up in 
the morning suffragists. 

MRS, STANTON BLATCH’S ADDRESS, 

Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch spoke on 
suffrage from the point of view of tle 
wage-earner. She said thatafter she mar- 
ried and went to England to live, she 
found herself ‘‘mixing up the pronouns”’ 
in a funny way, in speaking of the two 
countries to both of which she belonged. 
In referring to the faults of either nation- 
ality, she found that she said ‘‘your,”’ and 
in referring to its virtues, ‘‘our,.’’ Mrs. 
Blatch continued: 

I have been reading Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward’s novel, ‘‘Lady Rose’s Daughter,”’ 
and Marie VanVorst’s ‘‘The Woman who 


Toils.’”’ I would advise any of you who 
have not read either, to take them up to 








| corner to the Lowell mills. 





gether; for they bring out not only the 
contrast between the environments of 
ich women in England and working wom. 
en in America, but the low ideals of many 
of the former, and the sweet human sym. 
pathy to be found among the latter, | 

ave never read anything more repellent 
than the scenes between two aristocratic 
women in Mrs. Ward’s story, or anything 
sweeter than the account of the sympathy 
shown by those factory girls to the two 
women who came among them as com. 
petitors. Every law of life obeyed brings 
its own compensation, and every one dig. 
obeyed brings its punishment. The law of 
nature is work. Despite lovely surround. 
ings, the Lady Roses lead unlovely lives, 
and despite sordid surroundings, the 
woman who toils is obeying the law, and 
hence is dowered by fate with warm hu- 
man sympathies. 

The old home employments bave come 
out into the great wail of business. Men 
have organized industry, and transferred 
the spinning wheel from the chimney. 
More than 
half of the cotton workers are women, 
Legislators are beginning to deal with the 
age, the hours and conditions of women’s 
labor. The people who say women may 
work, but must have no voice as to the 
conditions, remind me of the two Irish. 
men who went out one night to shoot 
their landlord. They lay in wait for an 
hour, and for two hours, but still he did 
not come, At last one of them put his 
head out and peered down the road, say- 
ing anxiously, ‘‘O Pat, I hope no harm 
has come to the poor ould gentleman!’ 
A similar generous solicitude weighs on 
the hearts of those men and women who 
say that men alone should legislate for 
working girls. Should the working girl 
not control the law that controls her? 
She who is the weakest of all the groups 
in the industrial army, is the door of prej- 
udice to be shut in her face? To legis- 
late in that way, without the consent of 
the governed, is an outrage. 

Mrs, Blatch went on to say that she 
asked for a vote for the working woman, 
not only because her work has come out 
into the world and begun to be legislated 
for, but also and chiefly inorder that she 
may do a citizen’s duty in bringing the 
poiut of view of a new class to bear upon 
public affairs, 


PROF, BARTON’S ADDRESS, 


Prof, Barton of the Institute of Tech 
nology spoke on the home-maker’s need 
of the ballot. After mentioning that he 
had been too busy with his scientific 
work to prepare a set speech, he con- 
tinued: 


I shall speak of the need of the ballot 
not for the women who are exceptionally 
well educated or well read, but for the 
ordinary woman, 

To have a true family in the completest 
sense, we need father, mother and child, 
and the father and mother must necees- 
sarily be coéqual in partnership. If a 
person does not participate in any matter, 
that person has not the same interest to 
study it, to look it up and understand it, 
This is the case with woman and public 
affairs. Woman has not the ballot; she is 
taken up with minute family cares; and if 
she has nothing else, she must inevitably 
be narrowed. Butif she has the ballot, 
she has to study public questions in order 
to vote on them; she thus gets broadened, 
and consequently she broadens her hus- 
band and children. If she is narrowed, 
her husband cannot have the same admi- 
ration and respect for her that he other- 
wise would. A _ broad-minded mother 
also impresses herself more strongly upon 
the children, and has a greater influence 
upon them, I have watched in my own 
family the effect of my wife’s having the 
same general training as myself, and of 
our coéqual partnership; and I find that 
the children respect her vastly more than 
children respect their mothers in families 
where this equality does not exist. 


Mk. Ames: Mrs. Boland will tell us 
how she applies this principle to the 
guidance of three boys and the manage- 
ment of one man, 


MRS. E. F. BOLAND’S ADDRESS, 


While thinking over what I should say 
upon the special subject assigned me this 
evening, the words of an old Arabian 
legend have been constantly running 
through my mind: ‘God found that he 
could not be everywhere, so he made 
mothers;’’ and it seems to me that this 
expresses the highest possible conception 
of the sacred and tender relation of moth- 
erhood. 

Certainly, true women have always 
acted in the spirit of this saying, believ- 
ing that the nurture and guidance of the 
little ones committed to them is indeed a 
divine trust; and the reason that some 
mothers look askance at the proposition 
to assume the responsibility of voting is 
because they fear it would detract from 
the beauty of the home life, or the per- 
formance of vitally important maternal 
duties. 

To meet this apprehension, it should be 
said that suffragists place just as high an 
estimate upon a mother’s work in the 
home as do others, but we further hold 
that the additional duties of citizenship 
would not only not interfere with a con- 
scientious discharge of the purely woman- 
ly functions, but would positively aid a 
woman therein. 

Granting, therefore, for the moment, 
that the range of a mother’s activities 
should not extend beyond such work as 
directly pertains to the welfare of her 
children, it is pertinent to ask if she can 
adequately carry out this high aim with- 
out giving serious attention to many mat- 
ters outside the four walls of home, and 
commonly thought to be outside a wo- 
man’s sphere. Let us consider this. 

Is it not clear that the welfare of chil- 
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dren and their future success in life is 
very closely bound upin the schools 
which they attend? 

Does not their health largely depend 
upon the sanitary condition not only of 
the school buildiags in which so much of 
their time is spent, but also of the streets 
and other places of public resort? 


Is not their physical well-being further | 


affected by the regulations of the Board 
of Health?—the protection afforded them 
from contagious diseases; the keeping 

ure of the milk and water supply; the 
preservation of food from adulteration, 
and numberless other matters which come 
directly under the control of whom? 
Mothers? Not at all; under the control 
of municipal or State authorities. 

The experience of the people of Ithaca 
is a most painful illustration of the truth 
of this statement, for the recent epidemic 
of typhoid fever, which cost so many pre- 
cious lives and caused so much sorrow, is 
said to have been due to the negligence of 
certain officials in not protecting the water 
supply trom contamination. 

As further illustrating my position, let 
me recall that several years ago a bill was 
jntroduced into the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature which provided for the better pro- 
tection of milk, This would seem to bea 
measure which would receive universal 
approval; but, inconceivable as it may 
seem, there were actually men who op- 
posed the bill as being too stringent. 
They declared that the adulterant most 
commonly used, and which, by magnifi- 
cent irony, they termed ‘‘benefit,’’ was 
not positively poisonous to the human in- 
fant, although destitute of nutritive value, 


I took occasion to relate the incident of | 


this debate to a young mother who, I 
happened to know, was experiencing great 
difficulty in procuring pure milk for her 
baby, and I casually asked her if she 
could see any connection between voting 
for members of the Legislature who would 
favor laws safeguarding her baby in this 
matter, and her duty asa mother. I had 
in mind a previous conversation in which 
she had loftily disclaimed any interest in 
suffrage, declaring that she saw no use in 
women’s voting, that it was simply a 
question of whether a Democrat or a Re- 
publican got in, and this made no differ- 
ence to her; for her part, it took all of her 
time to take proper care of her baby, es- 
pecially as she could not depend on get- 
ting pure milk for it, and had to pepton- 
ize and sterilize every drop it drank. My 
question put the matter in an entirely new 
light, and after pondering for a moment, 


she was bright enough to admit that vot- | 


ing for law-makers might be as necessary 
for the protection of her infant as steriliz- 
ing its milk. 

Leaving the physical side of child-train- 
ing, which forms so large a part of a 
mother’s work, it is undeniable that the 
moral views which mothers strive to in- 
still are influenced by the standards of 
public officials, the personal character of 
those who are honored with office, as well 
as their official action upon many matters 
which bear upon the moral welfare of the 
community. Many 
seem oblivious to these facts, and really 
believe that they can safely entrench their 
little ones in the beautiful environment 
of home, surrounding them with all kinds 
of strong and gracious influences which 
will protect them from harm. But, friends, 
our children do not spend one half their 
waking hours in our presence, and from 
the moment that we enter our little four- 
year-olds in a kindergarten, we have 
placed them under conditions which we 
do not control, to be moulded by others 
than ourselves No mother can accompany 
her children everywhere, and it not infre- 
quently happens that, despite the most 
judicious home training a mother is capa- 
ble of giving, she sees her efforts thwart- 
ed by forces outside of the home, and 
many a heart-broken woman has seen & 
beloved son, or daughter perchance, go 
down in disgrace because of baneful con- 
ditions which were encountered away 
from the fireside, conditions with whicha 
mother cannot cope. 

There are many snares set for the feet 


of frail humanity, but I suppose we shall | 
all agree that the menace of the saloon is | 
This is not the place | 


one of the gravest. 
in which to discuss how this danger may 
best be met; but it is universally admit- 
ted that society must protect itself from 
itin some way. So every year, every 
man in this State, of whatever grade of 


intelligence, of whatever standard of mo.- | 


tality, unless actually an idiot or crimi- 
nal, is permitted to express at the polls 


how he thinks the liquor traffic should be | 


Teguiated, while women, the class in the 
community of which men profess to think 
most highly, are excluded from any par- 
ticipation whatever in this important de- 
Cision, 

Personally, I have never cared to work 
for so-called license suffrage, because it is 
not clear to me that it would avail much 
unless exercised in connection with full 
suffrage; but, whether worth much or lit- 
tle, the injustice of withholding it is so 
obvious that I should think fair-minded 
men, even if not believers in full suffrage, 
would demand that at least this one dis- 
crimination against the women of this 
Commonwealth be removed. 

Not less demoralizing than the saloon 
are other evils inst which mothers 
Must fortify their children. Do you think 
that Turkish parlors, gambling clubs, 
second-class hotels, theatres and dance- 


halls with bars attached, and kindred | 


abominations, would not only be tolerated, 

ut in some cases actually licensed, if the 
Mothers of Boston took part in the elec- 
tion of the officials whose duty it is to sup- 
Press these evils, or at least to reduce 
them toa minimum? 

No one claims that we can ‘‘make men 
800d by law,”’ but everyone who chooses 
to think will see that we can prevent men 
Tom wantonly corrupting others by 
Means with which it is entirely within 
the province of law to deal. If you doubt 
this, read a report of the Watch and Ward 
Society, and learn how much can be done 


solicitous mothers | 


through legal enactments and their en- 
| forcement, by way of safe-guarding youth 
| from numervus perils, 

We bear a good deal about the peering 
infiuence of art. How many thousan 
dollars must be expended in storing our 

| museums, libraries, balls of schoolhouses 
,and so on, with ennobling works of art, 
to be seen occasionally by the few, in 
| order to offset the daily influence of the 
coarse and demoralizing posters which 
confront our children on their way to and 
from school, outraging their sense of pro- 
priety and lowering their standard of 
taste? Yet this, like the other matters to 
which I have referred, comes directly 
within the jurisdiction of our public offi- 
_ cials, 

Leaving this line of thought, I should 
like to show that mothers are haudicapped 
in their work by the lessening of respect 
for their authority because they are not 
trusted with the ballot. What inference 
is a son likely to draw when he once re- 
alizes that his mother is not permitted to 
exercise a right not deemed too onerous 
for any twenty-one-year- ld lad? But 
time presses, and I must hasten. If I 
have succeeded in showing that the spe- 
cial work of child-training which falls to 
mothers is greatly modified by these va- 
ried outside-of home conditions, does it 
not follow that mothers would be attend- 
ing very strictly to the particular business 
eotrusted to them should they strive 
through the ballot, as weil as in other 
ways now open tw them, to ensure that 
their children shall not be morally or 
physically imperilled by the laxity or in- 
competence of public officials? 

It certainly seems to us 80, and we think 
it is high time that conscientious mothers, 
and women who are not mothers, should 
consider what their attitude should be 
toward the righteous reform measure 
which we advocate. 

Without, then, abating to the slightest 
extent the watchful mother care which 
must suriound well nigh every waking 
moment of little children, without absolv- 
ing ourselves, or wishing to absolve our- 
selves, from one of the arduous duties 
which motherhood imposes; without 
straining, through devotion to outside-of- 
home interests, the beautiful ties which 
exist between a mother and her growing 
boys and girls, let us reach out for added 
power wherewith better to acquit our- 
selves of the trust which we cheerfully 
assume, 

Let us, with persistent zeal, but with 
dignified, calm and unruffled demeanor, 
press our claim for the privilege of co- 
operating with the men of this Common- 
| wealth in strengthening the powers which 
make for righteousness, and which help 
| to remove from the path of the young and 
| frail, temptations that lure to death or 
| moral shipwreck, 

Mr. Ames: Thus far we have had to- 
| night an illustration of what Dickens calls 
| “the dovetailedness of things.’’ The next 
speech also will fit into the argument. 
We have here a representative of the 
| moral police of the city. Rev. Frederick 
| B, Allen will speak to us on the need of 
woman suffrage from his double experi- 
| ence as city missionary of the Episcopal 

Church and as secretary of the Watch and 
Ward Society. 


REV. F. B. ALLEN’S SPEECH. 


Rev. F. B. Allen said: 


Under a representative government, the 
execution of law is absolutely dependent 
on public sentiment. We may have any 
amount of good legislation on the statute 
book, but it is ineffective and futile if not 
| sustained by public sentiment. But who 
| forms this public sentiment that stands 
| behind the law? Ask the policeman, or 
| anyone concerned in law-enforcement,and 
he will tell you the public sentiment 
which counts is that which is recorded by 
the ballot. But half the community is 
silent when these questions are decided. 
In many of these fights for righteousness 
which the Watch and Ward Society has 
waged, I have longed deeply that the 
wives, mothers and sisters might have a 
vote, I willnot say that they have not in- 
fluence now, but it is imperfect, inade- 
quate and indirect. Asa rule, men man- 
age the business, and women the homes; 
therefore men see that the laws relating 
' to property are sharply and strongly car- 
ried out, but the laws relating to the pro- 
tection of the home and of public morals 
|are ineffectively enforced. If women 
could vote, I am sure that this other part 
| of legislation would be carried out also. 
At present, if a man steals, the police 
chase him from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
If he only ruins the daughters of the poor, 
he is not pursued with half the zeal or 
severity. 

But it is said that women are not all 
good; that many women would turn out 
to defend the saloons and other evil re- 
sorts. That is a most fallacious argu- 
ment. An Irishman was shown the 
broken statue of Victory, and, looking at 
the mutilated figure, he said, ‘‘Bedad, is 
that Victory? I’d like to see the other 
woman!’ Now, I am not worrying about 
the other woman—the bad woman. In 
the saloons there are nine men to one 
woman, and in the churches two or three 
women to one man. I have no fear of any 
incursion of evil if women were allowed 
to register their moral earnestness at the 
polls. I advocate the ballot for women 
not so much as a privilege as a duty—not 
because they want it so much, but because 
we need them sorely. I long to have 
them allowed to have their voices heard 
in favor of those things that are just, true, 
pure, lovely and of good report, in this 
great fight that is always going on be- 
tween light and darkness. 


PROF, SOULE’S ADDRESS. 

Prof. Annah May Soule of Mt. Holyoke 
spoke on suffrage from the point of view 
| of the college-bred woman. She said: 
This question is always asked me: ‘Why 














do women want to vote? Men are good. | 
Many of our laws are more favorable to 
women than to men.”’ Some of the legis- 
lation that women are expected to enjoy 
reminds me of a picnic party I once saw 
on the train, consisting of mother, aunts, 
and asmall boy. The little boy wriggled 
and fretted till his mother finally took 
him and set him down hard, saying, with 
emphasis: ‘‘Now you sit down where I’ve 
sot you. We've brought you out to have 
a good time, and you’re going to have it!’’ 

I bavea great respect for men. They 
are good, true, chivalric, and loyal. The 
Lord made them so to match the women. 
To know how good they are, you unly 
need to be educated with them. A wo- 
man who studies at a c:éducati:nal col- 
lege learns to have a profound respect for 
her brother as we)! as her sister worker; 
but she learns also to have a respect for 
logic and the cuurse of history; and she 
sees that history is a movement toward 
the freedom of mankind—a movement of 
which this is a part. Men and women 
now work together in every activity of 
life but one, and it is absurd to suppose 
they will remain unequal in thatone. So 
long as they meet as equals in the church, 
in society, in education and industry, the 
logic of events is forcing them on to meet 
as equals in public affairs. The struggle 
of the Greeks against the Persians was for 
the freedom of the human mind; that of 
the French Revolution, for the freedom of 
human action; the American Revolution, 
for the freedom of private property; and 
the woman’s rights movement is for the 
freedom of the will—the freedom of the 
human soul to work out its own salva- 
tion, 

ADDRESS OF MR, ADAMS, 

Ex-Representative Adams of Melrose 
spoke on woman suffrage from the point 
of view of the legislator. He said: 


When I was in the Legislature, Mrs. 
Livermore used to send me a note the 
night before any measure in which she 
was especially interested was to come up, 
and ask me to speak for ber. I think that 
was perhaps the highest honor of my leg- 
islative four years, 

Mr. Adams paid an eloquent tribute to 
the work of Massachusetts women for im- 
proved legislation in regard to factories, 
equal guardianship, etc., and said, in con- 
clusion: 

The present Speaker of the Massacbu- 
setts House and President of the Senate 
have often spoken for woman suffrage, 
and Governor Bates once broke a tie by 
giving his casting vote in its favor. We 
bave been represented at Washington by 
that splendid Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Long, and by our Senior Senator, the 
most beautiful character in public life to- 
day; and the influence of these men is 
going out through the community in fa- 
vor of what you want. Keep up the fight, 
and you will win. 


MRS. AMES’S ADDRESS. 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames was asked to say a 
few words in place of the speakers who 
were absent. She said in part: 


It is well to stop and measure what we 
owe to these older workers, like Mrs. 
Howe and Mrs. Livermore. Their ab- 
sence makes us feel as we did to a still 
greater degree years ago on the passing 
away of Lucy Stone. But when I see 
these rows of young faces, I know they 
are coming on to take up the work, and I 
rejoice, because I love my country. The 
want of public spirit in America is largely 
owing tothe women, It is not their fault 
that they have been largely excluded 
from public affairs; but the consequence 
is that their influence in home affairs is 
often narrowing. One of the nobler and 
better things to come in the future will 
be the broader influence of women. This 
is the largest movement at present in the 
world, 





Mr. Ames, in closing, said: 

I wish we may all go to bed to-night 
with the feeling that we have ‘hitched 
our wagon to a star,”’ and that we shall go 
on and have a glorious ride, even while 
we sleep. But though all things work to-. 
gether for the best, no one is excused 
from doing all he can; and while we trust 
in God, we are to keep our powder dry. 
Now, if we end with a song by John 
Hutchinson, will you not all be glad? 

John Hutchinson and the audience sang 
‘“‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ and the meeting ad- 
journed, A. 8. R. 


> 


IN MEMORIAM. 


FREDERIC 0, MACCARTNEY, 
of Rockland, one of the two Socislist 
members of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, and one of the most able and esti- 
mable leaders of that party, died last 
week, of pneumonia, .after an illness of 
only eleven days, aged 39 years. He was 
a man of such admirable qualities of head 
and heart that, had he lived, he would 
have attained a position of eminent useful- 
ness. Probably no man inthe Legislature 
would have been so generally regretted 
by his fellow-members. He was an ardent 
suffragist, yet spoke and voted last winter 
against the bill to enfranchise taxpaying 
women, while he supported a resolve for 
a Constitutional Amendment. 

Frederic O. MacCartney was born in 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., in 1864, the son of 
A. R. MacCartney. He was graduated 
from Iowa College at Grinnell, in 1889, 
and entered the Theological Seminary at 
Andover to study for the Congregational 
ministry. He graduated in 1893, and in 
the same year left the Orthodox Congre- 
tional church and joined the Unitarian 
denomination. 








He was at once appointed assistant 


minister of the Second Church in Boston. 
He remained there one year, and was 
called to the Unitarian Church of Rock- 
land in 1894. He continued as pastor 
there five years. In Rockland he became 
much interested in the Socialist move- 
ment. He resigned as pastor in 1899 to 
become secretary of the Industrial Peace 
Society. 

In 1899 the Socia! Democrats of Rock- 
land nominated Mr. MacCartney for rep- 
resentative. The matter was taken as a 
joke by the Democrats and Republicans. 
The district was dyed.in-the wool Repub- 
lican. Mr. MacCartney made a personal 
canvass, interviewed every voter, and was 
elected. 

It was ore of the political surprises of 
the day. The news spread throughout 
the State like wildfire, and the night of 
the election there was a big parade in 
Rockland, and red fire and the firing of 
cannon. Every year since then Mr. Mac- 
Cartney has been reélected. His popular- 
ity drew votes from both Republicans and 
Democrats. 

After his entrance into the Legislature 
Mr. MacCartney became a national char- 
acter. He avd Mr. Carey of Haverhill, 
the other Socialist, never let an opportu- 
nity slip to advocate their principles, and 
won the admiration of men utterly op- 
posed to their beliefs. Mr. MacCartney 
did not confine himself to his district, but 
stumped both this and other States for 
his party. At one time he was mentioned 
as a candidate for President. 

He was a member of the Rockland Com- 
mercial Club, Mattakeesett Lodge, I. O. 
R. M., the Union Glee Club, and Socialist 
Club of Rockland. He did much literary 
work, especially in writing magazine arti- 
cles. A brother and sister survive him. 

Mr. MacCartney married a young wo 
man who was his fellow student at Iowa 
College. The niarriage was ideally hap- 
py, but was soon ended by the death of 
the young wife. Mr. MacCartney never 
recovered from this grief, and never re- 
married. He spoke of her only to his 
most intimate friends, and they alone 
knew how sacredly he cherished her mem- 
ory. Not long before his death, an erro- 
neous report of an address that he gave 
on “Why Women Should be Socialists’’ 
led to a charge that he had attacked mar- 
riage and the home. He felt the accusa- 
tion as only a man of his exceptional 
purity and refinement could fee) it, and 
he denied it in a powerful and indignant 
letter to the press, 

On May 28 simple and impressive fu- 
neral services were held, al) classes and 
creeds uniting. The music to one of the 
hymns was composed by Mr, MacCartney 
himself. After the final musical selection, 
“Crossing the Bar,’’ most touchingly ren- 
dered, Representative James Carey of 
Haverhill, the only Socialist member now 
left in the House, paid an eloquent tribute 
to the character of his late associate. He 
said in part: 

“That such men have lived is the glory 
of the race, That such men must die is 
its sorrow. The need of the times called 
formen. With joy he responded. Prog- 
ress anointed him one of her priests. 

‘*He loved mankind, for in each man he 
saw the basis of mighty possibilities. 
He labored that they might be attained, 
and though giant wrongs must be un- 
crowned, though ancient privilege must 
be hurled down, though a long night of 
misunderstanding by friends and misrep- 
resentation by others who knew him not 
must be passed through, he did not hesi- 
tate. Personal ease, material advance- 
ment and comfort appealed to him in vain. 
For him it was better to battle in the dark 
for the right than to rest content in the 
glitter of the wrong. 

‘Those who saw him in battle wondered 
at his intensity. They did not know that 
as he fought he heard the tears of the 
children of the poor dropping like rain, 
he heard the heartstrings of working- 
women break, he saw the very soul of 
workingmen grow black with the wrongs 
they endured. Seeing this, feeling this, 
he fought strongly, almost fiercely, that 
it might end, 

“His faith was not bounded by the con- 
fines of a sect. His was the faith in man. 
He dreamed of a future day when, the 
world around, the race would clasp hands 
in a mighty brotherhood. 

‘*His was the statesmanship that no ar- 
bitrary lines of race or creed or nation 
could circumscribe. His statesmanship 
knew no aim lower than the elevation and 
ennoblement of all the people of all the 
earth. Men said: ‘What of dividends?’ 
He said: ‘What of man?’ 

**Men live and strive to-day for profits. 
He lived and sacrificed for human prog- 
ress. Like the sower who may not live 
to reap the harvest, the joy of sowing was 
yet his, the joy of sowing the seeds of 
liberty, of equality, of fraternity—the 
flowers of human achievement that will 
yet ‘burst full blossomed upon the stem 
of time.’ 

“He longed for equality. Death has 
given him what man is to-day denied. 





The triumph of the cause for which he 
gave his all will be his monument. The 
merriment of children, the happiness of 
women, the deep-fibred joy of men in the 
grander day for which he fought and 
hoped will be his epitaph. 

‘“*“MacCartney—Comrade of mine! Sol- 
dier in the army of the workers of the 
world—living, you earned the right to 
life; you have earned the right to rest. 
May you sleep well!” 








“DOROTHY DODD” SHOE FOR WOMEN. 


A few years ago it seemed as if the 
manufacture of women’s foot-gear had 
arrived at a point were further improve- 
ment could scarcely be made, that science 
and machinery had achieved their most 
notable victories, and that the public need 
not anticipate any further reduction in 
price for the goods of superior make 
which were then popular. To the casual 
observer, the conditions then existing 
seemed phenomenal, when recalling the 
history of the improvements made during 
the previous quarter of a century. Yet, 
right in the face of all the millions em- 
ployed in the manufacture, there comes 
up an article which, from the first, at- 
tracts unusual attention, steadily widens 
its reputation, and now may be said to 
challenge the admiration of more women 
than the shoes bearing any other name or 
made by any other single manufacturer. 
This is saying a good deal of the ‘‘Dorothy 
Dodd”’ shoe for ladies, but it is not saying 
too much, 

With the keen competition that makes 
all advance in trade a contest, there must 
be some remarkable cause to account for 
a phenomenal success. And there is. The 


result has been achieved through a thor- 


ough study and understanding of the re- 
quirements of the human foot, a knowl- 
edge of the cost of materials and manu- 
facture, and a scientific application of +l 
the elements that should enter into the 
production of the ideal shoe, where com- 
fort, elegance and solidity are combined 
in their most attractive manner. In this 
respect the ‘‘Dorothy Dodd’? shoe may 
be classed among new inventions, and to 
the genius, investigation and industry of 
its manufacturer the public is indebted 
for this revelation in the possibilities of 
an art which had been thought to have 
reached its acme. Although it is only a 
little more than a year since the ‘‘Dorothy 
Dodd”’ shoe was introduced, it has met 
with wonderful success in sales and pop- 
ularity. 

To go into details is not the object here, 
neither is it possible; for there are secrets 
in all trades, and the manufacturers have 
theirs, which tell how to make the ideal 
shoe for ladies, But the secret was not 
given up until after months of experiment 
and trial, and then the result embraced 
a combination of secrets. 

While the “Dorothy Dodd” may be 
called a New England institution, its 
field is not confined even to this continent, 
in the principal cities of which agencies 
have already been established at the lead- 
ing emporiums, Abouta year ago a fine 
store was opened in Temple Place, Bos- 
ton, by the great house of Shepard, Nor- 
well & Company, where all the different 
styles are displayed and can be examined 
to the best advantage. 

Thousands of ladies in Boston will be 
gratified to learn that the manufacturers 
of the ‘Dorothy Dodd’’ shoe pay the 
same wages to the women who work for 
them as they du to the men for an equal 
day’s labor. 

Every pair of ‘‘Dorothy Dodd” shoes is 
fitted to the foot with the smoothness and 
elegance of a glove, and retains its grace- 
ful form to the end. Wrinkling and 
pinching mean not only discomfort and 
injury to the foot, but also early disinte- 
gration, warping and cracking of the infe- 
rior leather used in manufacture. 

There are ‘‘special styles’? and two 
prices for the ‘‘Dorothy Dodd,” $3.00 is 
the price for nearly all, $5.00 for a few 
specials. ‘The Oxfords are only $2.50. 
Every pair of shoes is made from uniform 
and selected stock, faultless in style, and 
as perfect and complete as artistic taste 
and thorough workmanship can make 
them. 

Physicians determine the nature of dis- 
eases in the human body by a process of 
dissection. Some subjects are found to 
be strong and others weak by nature. 
Dissect a ‘‘Dorothy Dodd”’ and follow it 
up with an examination of the material 
used in some of the ‘‘just as good”’ grades 
claiming superiority, and the causes of 
early demise are at once manifest. Or let 
them become damp or saturated with 
water—it is then that the wrinkles of old 
age assert themselves, even in their very 
youth. Such shoes are merely shadow 
shoes, so far as real good wearing quali- 
ties are concerned. The stamina is not 
there. 

For comfort, pliability, durability and 
all-around structural features of beauty, 
the ‘Dorothy Dodd” is superior to all 
others. Try a pair and be convinced. 











AMUSEMENTS. 





SYMPHONY HALL 


POPS 


50—Grand Orchestra — 50 
Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, Conductor. 


Every Evening, except Saturday, 8 toll. Admis 
sion 50c. Reserved Seats 25c extra. Tel. B.B.149 
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THE DESIRE. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
Give me no mansions ivory white, 
Nor palace- of pearl and gold; 
Give me a child for all delight 
Just four years old. 


Give me no wings of rosy shine, 
Nor snowy raiment, fold on fold; 
Give me a little boy all mine, 
Just four years old. 


Give me no gold and starry crown, 
Nor barp, nor palm-branches unrolled, 
Give me a nestling bead of brown 
Just four years old. 


Give me a cheek that’s like the peach, 

Two arms to clasp me from the cold, 

And all my heaven’s within my reach, 
Just four years old. 


Dear God, you give me from your skies 
A little paradise to hold, 
As Mary once her Paradise, 
Just four years old. 





FROM “THRENODY.” 
BY R. W. EMERSON. 

Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 
What rainbows teach, and sunsets show? 
Verdict which accumulates 
From lengthening scroll of human fates, 
Voice of earth to earth returned,— 
Prayers of saints that inly burned,— 
Saying, What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again. 
Kevere the Maker; fetch thine eye 
Up to his style, and manners of the sky. 
Not of adamant and gold 
Buiit he heaven stark and cold; 
No, but a nest of bending reeds, 
Flowering grass and scented weeds; 
Or like a traveller's fleeing tent, 
Or bow above the tempest bent; 
Built of tears and sacred flames, 
And virtue reaching to its aims; 
Built of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds, put of doing. 
Silent rushes the swift Lord 
Through ruined systems still restored. 
Broad sowing, bleak aud void to bless, 
Plants with worlds the wilderness; 
Waters with tears of ancient sorrow 
Apples of Eden ripe to-morrow. 
House and tenant go to ground, 
Lost in God, in Godhead found. 


-_--— 


GOLD-OF-OPHIR ROSES. 
California. 











BY GRACE ATHERTON DENNEN. 
O flower of passion, rocked by balmy gales 
F ushed with life's ecstasy, 
Before whose golden glow the poppy pales 
And yields her sovervignty! 


Child of the ardent south, thy burning heart 
Has felt the sun’s hot kiss. 

Thy creamy petals falling half apart 
(Quiver with recent bliss. 


For joy at thy unequalled loveliness, 
He woos with fierce delight ; 

And thy glad soul, half faint with his caress, 
Yet glories in his might. 


‘Thy sighs go out in perfume on the air, ‘ 
Rich incense of thy love, 

And mystic lights, an opalescence rare, 
Play round thee from above. 


So thou dost riot through the glad spring 
days, 
Sun-wooed and revelling in eager life, 
Till all the shadowed fragrance of the ways 
With thy rich bloom and glowing tints is 
rife. 


-A joyous smile that hides a secret tear, 
4 note of music with a minor strain, 
A.heart of gold where crimson wounds ap- 
pear, 
Thon breathest all love’s sweetness and its 
pain. 


Yet suddenly, even at thy loveliest, 
Thou palest with thine own intensity. 
Ab, Passion’s child, thou art most truly 
blest, 
To bloom one perfect day, and then to die! 





The Turning of the Worm. 


BY MARGARET JOHNSON. 

“You remember Dorsey Bates?’ said 
the Worm, pleasantly, poising a bit of 
bacon on his fork, ‘I used to chum with 
him a good deal before he went West. 
Well, he’s coming over to-night. He’s 
just come home, and all the fellows are 
giving little spreads and things, you 
know, to celebrate.’’ 

He reached out a long arm, and helped 
himself lavishly to butter. This was be- 
fore he realized that he was a Worm. It 
was not strange, perhaps, that a young 
man, on the eve of attaining his majority, 
already in his uncle’s law office, and dis- 
coursing learnedly of judicial affairs, 
should have supposed himself of some 
consequence in the world—especially in 
that small corner of it peopled by his fe- 
male relatives. But Emily, in her moth- 
er’s place at the head of the table, looked 
abstractedly at Hetty, apparently quite 
indifferent to the affairs of both the Worm 
and Dorsey Bates. 

“J don’t think I would wear that blue 





waist, Hetty,’’ she observed. ‘*There 
won’t be apybody there but ourselves, 
and you'll want it for something more 
important by-and by.” 

“Can | go in my old brown?” asked 
Hetty, wrinkling her pretty brows doubt- 
fully. ‘It is getting rather shabby, bat 
perhaps with a new stock—”’ 

The Worm looked from one to the 
other with vague displeasure. What was 
this talk of waists and stocks when he 
was about to discuss his social plans? 

‘*We needn't get up anything elaborate,”’ 
he struck in again, as Hetty paused. ‘It 
might be a chafing-dish affair, perbaps.’’ 

‘‘What migbt?’’ asked Hetty, still medi- 
tating the comparative merits of the old 
brown and the blue. 

The Worm commanded himself. 

“T am going to have a little party,’’ he 
said, with emphasis, ‘‘to-night, for Dorsey 
Bates. That’s what I was talking about.” 

“Oh, you can’t, Rob,”’ said Emily, light- 
ly. ‘It’s Jane’s afternoon out, and Hetty 
and I are going down-town shopping, 
early, and then we are to spend the rest 
of the day at the Curtises’, so we can’t 
possibly do anything about it.” 

For the first time the fact of his being a 
Worm became quite clear to Rob. He ob- 
served as much, frankly. ‘‘A mere worm 
of the dust, and not to be considered for 
a moment!” he said, with a jocularity 
which might have deceived any one ex- 
cept little Hetty. She knew her brother, 
and noted the lightness of his tone with 
vague apprehension. 

‘Why can’t I have a party just the 
same, if you and Jane aren’t here?’’ he 
queried, mildly. 

‘Because you don’t know how,” an- 
swered Emily, with her most provoking 
air of superiority. ‘‘You would just get 
the house all upset,—boys are so destruc- 
tive, anyway!—and I don’t know what 
would happen if we weren't here to look 
after things. 

‘Some other day, Bobby,’’ she added, 
kindly, ‘‘we’ll get up your party for you. 
You may come over to tea to-night at the 
Curtises’ with us, or Jane will leave out 
something for you at home. Don’t let me 
forget, Hetty; Grace asked me to bring 
over that bureau scarf I’m working, and 
your table cover, to show to her mother.”’ 

“Bobby,” indeed! Bureau scarfs and 
table-covers—and Dorsey Bates and his 
party passed over as if unworthy of a sec- 
ond thought! 

The Worm finished his breakfast in a 
bland and inscrutable silence, the conver- 
sation, without his help, proceeding brisk- 
ly upon various subjects of purely femi- 
nine interest. But within him the forces 
of revolt arose. 

When Emily and Hetty came down- 
stairs, dressed to go out, they were aston- 
ished to find in the dining-room a tall 
masculine figure, which, according to all 
precedent, should have been already in an 
office down-town, standing with its feet 
on a frail and ornamental footstool, and 
its head in the uppermost and innermost 
sanctuary of the china-closet. 

“Rob!” said Emily. 

The Worm descended, somewhat flushed, 
and bearing carefully a pile of the best 
fruit plates. 

*“*Rob!’? repeated Emily, 
‘‘What are you doing?”’ 

“Getting ready for my party,’’ answered 
Rob, dusting off the top plate with a 
brush which he picked up hastily from 
the hearth. ‘1 thought there would be a 
good deal to do when I came home this 
afternoon, and I’d better be getting the 
dishes down now. I’ve noticed that’s the 
way you do it.’’ 

“That is a floor - brush!’ 
Hetty, scathing)y. 

Rob dropped it under the table, and 
deftly substituted an embroidered tray- 
cover, which Emily caught from his hand 
in ap agony. 

“Do you really think you are going to 
have that party to-night without us?” she 
demanded. 

‘“Yessum,”’ said Rob, continuing to 
dust the plates airily with his handker- 
chief, in default of anything more suitable, 
**¥ do.’’ 

“Then I shall just have to stay at home 
and help you!’’ Emily cried, tragically, 
beginning to pull the pins from her hat. 

“No, you won’t!” said the Worm, with 
so masterful an air that she hastily, al- 
though distressfully, put them back. 

“You girls just think you’re the whole 
outfit!’ he went on, in a burst of candor, 
unheeding Emily’s shocked exclamation. 
‘*Ever since mother and father went away 
you have run things just to suit your- 
selves, till I believe you think the house 
belongs to you, and I haven't any right to 
touch so much as a teaspoon unless you 
say so. I’m the man of the family, any- 
way, when father isu’t here, and I’m not 
going to be trampled on and walked over, 
if Emily is the oldest! It’s my turn to 
have a little affair of my own, and I’m go- 
ing to have it,and run it just to please 


severely. 


remarked 


myself. By the way, where do you keep 
your what-you-call-’em napkins—the little 
fringy ones?” 

Emily moaned. 





“But the supper. Who’s to do the 
cooking?” cried Hetty. 

“Iam,” said Kob, superbly. “Do you 
think nobody but girls can cook? I can 
make first-rate cake and stuff—used to 
cook lots of things up at camp, but I 
never bad a chance to do anything at 
home. Don’t you worry. Just let me 
have the kitchen to myself.”’ 

“If you really care so much,’’ Emily be- 
gan, hesitating, ‘‘we might arrange—”’ 

‘Don’t want you to arrange,’’ said the 
Worm, promptly. ‘Want to arrange my- 
self. Run along, girls,’’—he laid a vandal 
hand again upon the china,—‘‘you’ll be 
late. I guess I can find everything I 
need,”’ 

Then they sat down and labored with 
him. They argued, reasoned, coaxed. But 
he was obdurate. He had not cared much 
about the matter at first, but if he should 
yield now, if he should fail to demonstrate 
his entire independence and ability to do 
for himself, he would still be in a position 
to be trampled upon. This was his op- 
portunity, and he took it firmly. 

“If you really want to make anything,”’ 
said Emily, going through the hall at 
last, vanquished and abject, ‘‘there’s a re- 
cipe up on my bureau, pinned on the 
cushion, that you might follow. It’s good 
and quite easy.”’ 

“Thank you,’”’ said Rob, opening the 
door for them royally. ‘Have a good 
time and don’t worry. I’m sorry your 
peace of mind should be disturbed, but— 
the Worm will turn!” With this oracular 
remark he bowed them out, and went 
back to the dining-room, whistling. 

Taking down dishes, however, proved 
anything but a congenial task, and, with 
that easy masculine faith which believes 
that everything will come out all right in 
the end, without any particular prepara- 
tion or trouble, Rob desisted from his 
labors, shutting the door upon them until 
his return from town. 

Hetty and Emily, meanwhile, in a swift 
reaction from the bewilderment and mor- 
tification caused by their brother’s unpre- 
cedented behavior, and buoyed up by a 
sense of just indignation, did their shop- 
ping with energy, and descended upon the 
Curtises in a flow of spirits which sur- 
prised even that somewhat hilarious 
household, 

As the day wore on, however, memo- 
ries of the Worm beset them hauntingly, 
and toward evening Hetty became a prey 
to mingled curiosity and fear as to her 
brother’s proceedings. 

“I wish I knew what he is doing!’’ 
she confided suddenly to Grace, one of the 
younger Curtises, while Emily and anoth- 
er were romping gaily through a duet at 
the piano. 

‘“*Let’s go and see,’’ suggested Grace, 
promptly. 

Relief and daring sparkled in Hetty’s 
brown eyes, and she squeezed’ _ f1‘end’s 
hand in fervent response. Under cover 
of the music they stole out, and hurryiog 
on their wraps, fled out the back door, 
and down the few quiet blocks which 
separated the two houses. 

Creeping close under the shadow of the 
porch, they could look in at the parlor 
windows, the shades of which Rob, man- 
like, had forgotten to pull down. 

The scene was unmistakably a pleasant 
one. Every gas-jet blazed with reckless 
brilliancy. Dorsey Bates and the other 
boys, lounging in easy attitudes, occupied 
the best and largest chairs, while on the 
hearth-rug Rob, his animated face turned 
upon his laughing guests, was evidently 
entertaining them with the most joyous 
and care-free hospitality. 

Hetty felt a pang, vague but poignant. 
The Worm had turned, indeed! How 
competent he was—how unnecessary she 
and Emily! If all were as well at the rear 
of the house! 

They slipped round to the back door, 
and crept in, unhindered. Here, too, in 
the kitchen, the gas burned brightly; but 
here were revealed everywhere the traces 
of an arduous and protracted struggle. 

Dishes and pans strewed the tables, with 
here and there a bowl, sticky, suspicious, 
containing an evidently hopeless and 
abandoned effort. Flour and spices seemed 
to have been sprinkled over everything 
with a liberal hand, and from an over- 
turned jug a pool of molasses was peace- 
fully forming on the floor. The fire was 
nearly out, but a smell of burning still 
hovered in the smoky air, and a plate of 
blackened cinders, which might once have 
been something else, was thrust hastily 
iuto a corner. 

Suppressing their feelings, the girls 
stole cautiously through the pantry and 
peeped into the dining-room. The table 
was laid, evidently in haste, and with a 
proud disregard for conventionalities. A 
dish of cold meat from the ice box seemed 
to be the piece de résistance, and was sup 
ported frugally by bread and butter, milk, 
apples, some buns and oranges bought 
down-town, and a jar of uncooked prunes, 
which the discouraged caterer had appar- 
eptly thrown on in despair. Besides 
these, there were two pyramids of little 
round objects, hard and brown, which 





might have been either cakes or muffins. 

Hetty broke one open and sniffed at it 
gingerly. 

*I don’t know what they’re made of,” 
she murmured, with an indescribable ex- 
pression of countenance, ‘‘but they’ll kill 
those boys! Grace, he’s got one of moth- 
er’s best pillow-shams on for a centre- 
piece!”’ 

**And look at the paper napkins!”’ gig- 
gled Grace, pointing to the gay squares 
which were bunched up in vases, tucked 
among the fruit, and crumpled under the 
finger-bowls, as if to hide the bareness of 
the repast. 

Grace tiptoed round the table, choking 
with laughter. But a sudden wave of 
motherly tenderness and compunction 
swept over Hetty’s soul. The pathos of 
this attempt at decoration was too much 
for her, 

‘The dear boy!’’ she breathed. ‘‘He’s 
tried so hard! Don’t laugh, Grace! We 
must do something. I can’t have those 
boys come out here—Bobby’s friends—to 
this. Listen! I can make some coffee— 
that always helps out; and there are 
crackers and cheese and jelly and things, 
put away where Rob couldn’t find them. 
It'll be fearfully mixed up, but if we can 
only get something they can really eat it 
won’t matter. And—O Grace! when we 
came through your kitchen there was a 
pan of biscuit—Dinah was just taking 
them out of the oven—would you—could 
we—’”’ 

“Of course!’ said Grace, promptly. 
“I'll run back and get them while you are 
making the coffee.” 

‘And, Grace—you always have so many 
things—I’ll go without my supper—Emily 
and I can have bread and water—if you 
sbould happen to see any other little 
thing lying around that you could pick up 
and bring along—”’ 

Grace nodded, comprehending, breath- 
less with haste and laughter. Hetty 
pushed her out of the door, and sped 
back to poke up the fire, put on the ket- 
tle and grind the coffee. 

Whether some faint aroma, subtle and 
delicious,— Hetty could make good cof- 
fee,—found its way through the carefully 
closed doors to the parlor, or whether the 
arrival of supper-time brought only the 
customary suggestion of appetite, a vague 
uneasiness and expectancy grew, little by 
little, among Rob’s merry guests. He 
staved off the bitter moment as long as 
possible, talking and joking with more 
than his ordinary nonchalant gaiety, but 
with a desperate sinking of the heart as 
he contemplated the feast to which he 
should presently invite his hungry friends. 
Not that he acknowledged any surrender 
of his position. He would carry it off 
valiantly to the end, as befitted a recalci- 
trant and victorious Worm. 

“Supper-time!’’ he announced, gaily, 
when the crisis could no longer be post- 
poned; and he usbered his party with a 
splendid courage and assurance to the 
banquet hall. 

‘You mustn’t expect much ofa spread,”’ 
he said in an offhand way as he opened 
the door. ‘I'm my own cook and cater- 
er—’’ 

Then he stopped. By what magic his 
meagre loaves aud fishes had been multi- 
plied, so that the table now groaned be- 
neath their weight, the fragrant steam of 
the coffee hanging like a benediction over 
all, he could not, for one bewildered mo- 
ment, understand. That magic—is it not 
always the magic of love?—shone in Het- 
ty’s eyes as, having flown to put on the 
coffee-pot at the first stir in the parlor, 
she lingered, peeping eagerly through the 
crack of the pantry door. 

“T'll make him sorry!’’ she had whis- 
pered, vindictively, watching her brother’s 
face. 

What she read there, in the sudden flash 
that lighted it, the comprehension, the 
relief, and back of these, something softer 
and stronger than all, which he would 
forever have disdained to put into words, 
so filled her heart with joyful triumph 
that two tears rolled over the bridge of 
her nose before she knew they were com- 
ing. P 

“Gracious!’’ she said, whisking them 


away. “Crying ata party! It’s all right 
pow, Grace. Let’s fly quick before we’re 
caught!”’ 


And fly they did, to regale their friends 
at the supper-table with an animated ac- 
count of their adventures, 

When, convoyed bya whole phalanx of 
Curtises, Hetty and Emily returned home 
Jate in the evening, they found the party 
gone, and Rob, witha suspiciously uncon- 
cerned and cheerful monarch-of-all-I-sur- 
vey manner, putting out the lights in the 
parlor. 

“Well, how was the party?’’ inquired 
Emily, blandly. 

**Fine!’’ answered the Worm, with a 
lordly air. 

‘Enough to eat?’’ suggested Hetty, in- 
noceutly. 

Rob gazed for a moment severely at the 
dimples which would steal about the cor- 
ners of her mouth, and then, catching her 
suddenly round the waist, he plunged her 





into the depths of an easy chair, ang 
smothered her, dimples and shrieks ang 
all, in the fur of her own scarf. 

After that, concealment was at an end, 

“Tell me one thing, Bobby!” she 
begged, emerging rosy and breathless, 
‘*‘What did you try to make out there ip 
the kitchen?” 


He pulled acrumpled paper from hig . 


pocket, aud read: 

Two quarts of milk. Two dozen eggs, 
One can of baking powder. One bottig 
household ammonia. One paper break. 
fast food. Two pounds sweet potatoes— 

“My grocery list!’’ gasped Emily, 
didn’t know it was there—and you got the 
wrong paper by mistake! Rob, you didn’t 
try to make—”’ 

“You told me to,’’ said the Worm, 
stoutly. “I thought I’d better halve it, 
there seemed to be so much; but the po- 
tatoes stumped me, When I got to those, 
I— Say,’ he went on, with rising spirit, 
“I did all right afterward, didn’t I, when 
I let your old recipe go, and tried things 
out of my own head? That cake turned 
out lots better than I thought it would, 
Dorsey Bates said it was the best he ever 
ate. Good, wasn’t it?’’ 

“Very good,” said Hetty, demurely, 
Then she hesitated, turning something 
over in her mind. 

‘*‘Worm,”’ she said at last, with affec- 
tionate solemnity, ‘‘honest, now you've 
tried it, do you like turning?”’ 

Rob sighed a little and sat up, as if 
shaking some weary burden from his stal- 
wart young shoulders. 

‘‘Not much,”’ he said, thoughtfully, “It 
will do for once; but, now I’ve proved 
my case, I think on the whole I'd rather 
go back and be trampled on.” 

So Hetty, smiling upon him wisely, held 
her peace, and he never knew that the 
cake of which he and Dorsey Bates ap- 
proved so highly was made by the Cur- 
tises’ cook, while his own handiwork for 
which it had been substituted was con- 
signed forever to oblivion in the safe and 
secret depths of the ash-barrel.— Youth's 
Companion. 
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LESSONS FROM WAYSIDE SCENES. 
{Extract from a sermon delivered at the Viue 
Street Congregational Church, Cincinnati, 0., 
May 17, by the pastor, Herbert 8. Bigelow.) 





On an accommodation train going east 
from Pittsburg, I was seated behind a 
travelling salesman. 

A company of Greeks boarded the train. 
Among them were two peasant women 
with nursing babes in arms, The car was 
well filled, and one of these mothers pro- 
posed to sit down with the salesman, The 
salesman motioned to the rear of the car, 
telling the woman that there was plenty 
of room back there. The woman looked, 
but saw no vacant seat. Therefore she 
started to take possession. The salesman 
refused to remove his hat and coat, de- 
claring to the woman that he would be 
——— if she should sit with him. Then 
one of the men among the Greeks, possi- 
bly the husband of the woman, entered 
into the altercation. 

“You don’t pay for two seats. You 
move over. We pay as much as you,” 
said the Greek. At that the American 
offered to ‘‘spoil the face’’ of the Greek, 
whereupon the son of Athens replied in 
kind. 

While the passengers craned their 
necks, and the two men glared at each 
other, the woman with the baby edged 
her way in and sat down. The fort was 
taken. ‘You don’t pay for two seats.” 
That argument was unanswerable. 

One passenger in the rear said: ‘‘I don’t 
blame him. I would not sit by that 
garlic.’’ 

But the public sentiment of the car was 
voiced by another, who declared: ‘‘Tbat’s 
right. Their money is as good as any- 
body’s.” 

The Greek had justice on his side. That 
is a mighty advantage in an argument. 
There was nothing left for the salesman 
but to gather together the fragments of 
his dignity and depart, which he did in 
high dudgeon. 

Now, immediately in front of the Greek 
woman there sat ap American woman, 
who also had a child, perhaps three years 
of age. While the salesman was walking 
through the aisle, cooling down, the two 
children were taking each other in. 

The American child looked over the 
back of the seat at the newcomer. In 
those frank blue eyes there was no dis- 
dain; on the contrary, they danced with 
happy interest. And the Greek baby 
cooed and kicked and reached out its 
chubby hands toward its American 
brother. 

Soon the American child was ringing 4 
bell which hung around the neck of the 
Greek baby, and both were lost in delight. 

This contrast between the democracy of 
the children and the snobbishness of their 
elders recalled those immortal words of 
Jesus, about the children: “Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

The other mother I invited to share my 
seat. At first she seemed more astonished 
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at my respect for their rights than by the | 


galesman’s disrespect. The infant she 
carried was fast asleep. Now and then a 
smile would flit across its face, one of 
those mysterious gleams of sunshine that 
attend the slumber of a child, and which 
some mothers say are caused by the whis- 
perings of the angels. 

The mother noticed my interest in her 
pabe. We exchanged smiles. That was 
the only language in which we could con- 
verse. The sleeping child was our inter- 
preter. I think she understood that the 
love of some little child had taught me to 
honor all mothers, and to wish that each 
child of the human family might have the 
game freedom of opportunity and the 
same rights on the earth that I ask for 
my own. 





THE JUNE MAGAZINES. 

The Century is largely av out-door num- 
per. Howard Crosby Butler describes 
The Land of Deserted Cities in an account 
of the recent American expedition to 
northern-central Syria, and especially to 
regions where the civilization of Greece 
and Rome flourished, and where there are 
still fine monuments of classic art. In 
the series on The Great Northwest, Ray 
Stannard Baker writes of the salmon fish- 
eries and picturesque Astoria, Arthur 
Schneider, an American artist who lived 
for fourteen months with the Sultan of 
Morocco, tells of a journey with that mon- 
arch to Fez. John Burroughs writes en- 
tertainingly of The Ways of Nature. In 
regard to current matters, the Hon. L. F. 
0. Garvin, Governor of Rhode Island, con- 
tributes an article on The State Boss and 
How He May Be Destroyed; and Eliot 
Gregory, author of the Idler papers, in an 
article on Unavailing Wealth, finds fault 
with the way the American rich man con- 
tinues to work long after the need for hon- 
orable industry ends. 


The opening story of St. Nicholas is en- 
titled The School-Room Pog, by Mary E. 
Fitzgerald, illustrated by Miss Ellen B. 
Thompson, a clever young Philadelphia 
artist. The school-room dog is a canine 
waif which has been surreptitiously 
brought into the room by the worst boy 
in the class. To the boy’s surprise, the 
dog is allowed to remain, and provision, 
in which the whole class has a hand, is 
made for his keep. This unexpected for- 
bearance and sympathy on the part of the 
teacher touches the boy, and his regener- 
ation dates from that day. Stories, verses, 
pictures, articles about magnets, ‘‘snap 
shots,’’ and indoor plays, and the depart- 
ments wherein are told the ways of birds 
and blossoms and bees, and young con- 
tributors relate experiences, make up a 
number of great value and interest, 


Prominent features of the Atlantic are 
President Eliot’s address at the Boston 
Emerson Centenary Celebration, accom- 
panied by George E. Woodberry’s Centen- 
ary Ode read on the same occasion, Ina 
carefully prepared article on The Negro 
in the Regular Army, Oswald Garrison 
Villard presents an array of facts in a 
manner that recalls the virility and con- 
viction of his grandfather. Other timely 
papers are The Boston Religion, a lively 
review of the rise of Unitarianism, by M. 
A. DeWolfe Howe; and a valuable dis- 
cussion of The Changes in College Life in 
Fifty Years, by John Bascom. The fiction 
of the number includes stories by Lydia 
Perkins, Mary Applewhite Bacon, and 
Mary Austin, and there are poems by Mil- 
dred Howells and Hildegarde Hawthorne. 





MAKING A CITY BEAUTIFUL. 

The celebration of Arbor Day in New 
York was a picturesque affair. All over 
the city the police reserves stood guard 
while thousands of public school children 
marched into the street, and in tiny spaces 
of earth where the pavement had been 
taken up for the purpose, planted trees. 

The Tenement Shade Tree Committee 
of the New York Planting Association 
also celebrated the day by planting many 
rows of trees in the crowded sections of 
the city. 

At School No. 18, at East Fifty-first 
Street, the children of the grammar grades 
marched into the street after an elaborate 
program of songs and speeches, and plant- 
ed a tree which they named for Louisa M. 
Alcott. 

A thousand boys and girls formed a 
hollow square around the tree, which was 
decorated with a huge red and white bow. 
The girls sang a May song, and the boys 
a song of Arbor Day. Then the boys and 
girls together sang ‘‘The Oak.’’ Harry B. 
Kofal and Joseph Cercovick approached 
the tree and handed a gayly-decorated 
trowel to the little girl who was to chris- 
ten the tree with mother earth. As this 
ceremony was concluded, the children 
said in chorus: 

We, the representatives of the school 
children of the United States, meet to- 
gether to do our share towards making 
our country more beautiful and fertile. A 
treeless road or street is unsightly and 








desolate, and how fguch more a whole 
city or district! Believing that the whole- 
sale destruction of trees is an injury to 
our land, and wishing to make the place 
where we live more beautiful, we plant 
this new, thrifty and vigorous growth. 
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FOR CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. 

Dr. Lederle, of the New York City 
Board of Health, has announced that he 
means to invite a number of club women 
to meet him in a conference as to how 
women can help the Board of Health to 
keep the city clean and free from epidem- 
ics this summer. Dr. Lederle acknowl- 
edges the help and encouragement his 
efforts have met with from the club wom- 
en, and he declares that he iuas found 
women workers more painstaking and 
conscientious than men. 


The Artemesia Club of Mountain Home, 
Idaho, organized in 1900, has done nota- 
ble civic improvement work, which has 
led the Beet Sugar Company to place in 
its hands an acre of land adjoining the 
school grounds for a park. Having the 
g'ound, the club gave a very successful 
entertainment, assisted by Miss Jane M. 
Slocum, of the Idaho Industrial Institute 
of Weiser, to raise funds to make im- 
provements, 

The women of Salem, Ore., have organ- 
ized ‘“fhe Marion Square Improvement 
League,’’ to raise money to improve and 
beautify Marion Square. This tract of 
ground in the centre of the State capital 
is covered with a thick growth of firs, 
which tend to make the place dark and 
gloomy. The women mean to lighten 
and brighten the grounds, erect a band 
stand, build a fountain, and lay walks. 
They have undertaken to raise $1,000, and 
are meeting with much encouragement. 


The Civic Improvement League, whose 
motto is to make St. Louis ‘tas clean, 
healthy, and beautiful as it is busy,’’ has 
taken a leaf from the experience of New 
York, and seeks to enlist the aid of the 
children, To this end a Junior Civic 
League is being organized on a somewhat 
novel plan. Boys and girls between six 
and eighteen years of age are eligible for 
membership, and are organized into 
‘*block leagues,’’ formed by the children 
living upon each side of the street on each 
block. The officers of the block league 
are a president and secretary, who must 
be more than eighteen years old. They 
are to try to enlist every child in the 
block in the planting and care of trees, 
shrubs, vines, flowers, and lawns, keeping 
free from filth and litter the home yard, 
and the streets and alleys near the home; 
proper garbage receptacles, and the prop- 
er care of them; care of public property 
of every kind, and of vacant lots on the 
block. 


U. 8. ARMY NURSES. 





A brief account of Dr. Anita McGee of 
the nurse corps of the army as it exists 
now has lately been published in the jour- 
nal of the Association of Military Surgeons 
of the United States. A previous article 
described the conditions attending the ap- 
pointment of trained women nurses for 
army duty, which began in May, 1898, and 
culminated in September, when about 
twelve hundred were employed. Between 
then and the present time they have 
served in the United States, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, Japan, the Philippines, and 
even in the Chinese campaign, The num- 
ber is now fixed at one hundred on active 
duty, with a small body of ‘reserves’’ 
who have seen active service and are ready 
to answer future calls. Trained nurses 
are permanently stationed at the army 
hospital at San Francisco, at the one for 
tuberculosis at Fort Bayard, N. M., and 
at the largest hospitals in the Philippines. 
They are temporarily sent to any post 
where they may be needed. ‘They serve 
under a section of the army reorganiza- 
tion law framed in 1900, which provided 
that the medical department should con- 
sist of specified medical officers, of the en- 
listed men of the hospital corps, and of 
the nurse corps (female). A superintend- 
ent is stationed in the surgeon-general’s 
office, and a chief nurse is at each of the 
hospitals where nurses are serving. Re- 
cent regulations provide for an examina- 
tion in nursing, cooking, and allied sub- 
jects before promotion from the grade of 
nurse to that of chief nurse. Women are 
employed with marked success as teach- 
ers of nursing and cooking in the two 
schools maintained to give preliminary in- 
struction to the hospital corps recruits. 
Dr. McGee urges that in future the nurse 
corps be more largely utilized in giving 
systematic ward training to fit the hospi- 
tal corps men for their duties in the 
smaller hospitals, where they have no 
trained supervision. She also recom- 
mends the gradual formation of a large 
corps of reserves who have received some 
post-graduate military training. 
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New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 
NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland 8t.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Norts DaKkora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
On10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan S8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE IsLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter 8t., Providence. 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G, Tharin, Charleston. 
Sours Dakota, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
VERMONT, Mr. C. D. Spencer, Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
West VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E. R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs P.S8. Begg, St Louis. 
Mrs. Emolyn Bowman, Sheridan. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES. 


Mrs, Marie Godefroy of Holland writes: ‘‘An amendment to the Constitution, 
granting municipal suffrage to women, has been introduced in Parliament through 
the liberal Democratic party. Our Constitution can only be amended when an amend- 
ment has passed both Chambers and has then been ratified by a two-thirds vote of a 
newly-elected Legislature. There is therefore great difficulty in changing our Consti. 
tutional law. We have little hope of securing the change for women alone, but hope 
to gain suffrage for women as it is extended to men. We have just passed troublous 
times. A universal strike was proclaimed by the Social Democrats. It proved a fail- 
ure, and drastic laws are now proclaimed to break the power of trades unions and 
their leaders. This has had a tendency to render Democratic movements of every 
kind unpopular, and yet we have gained much in having our amendment introduced 
by a political party.” 





Fraulein Augspurg writes from Germany: ‘We are now entering upon the cam- 
paign for the elections, which take place in May and June, for our Reichstag, and our 
Liberal party in the North, as well as in South Germany, is beginning for the first 
time to count upon the value of the support of women. I have just returned from 
a tour in Bavaria and Baden, including Frankfort, where the political clubs of the 
party had engaged me to address large meetings on the political woman. I had great 
success, and in States where the special laws allow it, as in Baden, women were con- 
stantly invited to join the party, as they have long since done with the Socialists. 
Here in Hamburg, for instance, about 1100 women belong to the Socialist Democratic 
clubs, and even to their boards of directors, The Liberals are beginning to realize 
that they must hasten to match them io this respect. 

‘“‘In Munich, for the first time, a woman has just exercised her right of municipal 
suffrage in person, not by a male proxy as the law prescribes. She pleaded that her 
right of secret voting was illusory when it was conferred upon a map, and that it is 
not so difficult to put a ballot into the box as to instruct somebody else how to do it 
properly; that she could only be sure her own opinion had been expressed when 
she cast her own vote, The officers could find nothing opposed to her argument, and 
allowed her to vote in person, without realizing, most likely, what a fatal precedent 
they inaugurated.” 

When it is remembered that until recently it was forbidden in Germany for women 
to attend political meetings or to join political parties, and that this law is still in 
operation in a considerable portion of the Empire, this report from Dr. Augspurg 
becomes exceedingly significant, and demonstrates anew that the woman movement, 
which will not stop short of full equality of rights and privileges, is going on in every 
country in the world. 





Martina G. Kramers of Rotterdam writes from Holland: ‘*The Radical members 
(liberal Democrats) of the Second Chamber (Lower House) of the Dutch Parliament 
have proposed a change in the State Constitution, which is to make it possible for 
women some day to be entitled to the ballot and be eligible to governmental offices in 
municipal elections, while it enfranchises all men at once. We are anxiously waiting 
to see what project of law the Socialists will now lay before Parliament, for they too 
have announced their intention of making their own proposal. So we are now busy 
holding national meetings to discuss the desirability of legal restrictions on women’s 
labor, when there are no regulations for men. We wish to show the necessity and 
equity of consulting women about laws which are made for women, whether they are 
in favor of restriction or not. Meanwhile there have been violent struggles in the 
railroad strike, and a great arousing of public sentiment concerning the labor question, 
Many women in Holland are now saying not only that taxation without representation 
is an injustice, but that working for the community without representation is quite 
as much an injustice.”’ 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


NAHANT FISH MARKE] 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY’ 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Bostor. 
TELEPNONE Me. 1g7:. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 











FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 


3 Park St., Boston. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6 30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
refer 3nce. 








Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Av., Balt ( 











The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, ores, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp: VoLuMEsS OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of TH& PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SERASTIAN. G. P.A., Chicago Ill. 














THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bost 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
ets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannaom. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harerror T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 








FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 
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GERMAN NOTES. 


The first statistics have just come to 
hand on the effects of the law requiring 
the government to take charge of children 
whose parents neglect their duties. These 
figures refer to Prussia only, but the num- 
bers are no less significant. We are in- 
formed that while under the old jaw the 
average number of children educated un- 
der State supervision during a whole year 
was 156, under the new law 2,885 were 
provided for during the six movths from 
April 1, 1901, to Oct. 1 of the same year. 
These statistics also say that of profes- 
sional criminals in Germany, one-ninth 
were illegitimate children, and one-third 
had lost their parents before they were 
fourteen—a striking illustration of the 
importance of home influences on moral 
development. 


The president of the Women’s Aid So- 
ciety at Munich, who as an owner of taxa- 
ble property has a right to vote at muni- 
cipal elections, went to the polls in person 
this year for the first time. Hitherto it 
has been the custom for German women 
entitled to vote to send a male substitute 
to the polls with their votes, She was 
looked upon with some surprise, but was 
allowed to cast her vote without objection. 


Dr. Elvira Castner, of Marienfelde, near 
Berlin, recently celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her examination for 
the Doctorate of Dental Surgery at the 
University of Baltimore. She began her 
career as a teacher, and was the second 
woman from Germany (Dr. Tiburtius- 
Hirschfeld having been the first) who 
crossed the ocean to study a new profes- 
sion that might be opened to German 
women, She was not only a successful 
dentist herself, but also induced her two 
sisters to take up the same profession. 
Later she spent all her leisure in studying 
horticulture, until she became an author- 
ity in this line, and with her savings she 
bought property near Berlin and founded 
a school of horticulture for women, After 
twenty-two years of dentistry, she re- 
signed her practice to one of her sisters, 
and resolved to devote the rest of her life 
entirely to this work. Forty-two students 
of the school, together with a large num. 
ber of its graduates, and Dr. Petersen of 
Hamburg, her friend who took the degree 
with her at Baltimore, celebrated the day 
with her, 





Last winter there was organized in Ber- 
lin the ‘Berliner Zentralverband zur Be- 
kiimpfung des Alcobols’’ (Central Associ- 
ation for the fight against alcohol). Its 
purpose is to combine the efforts of the 
various German temperance associations, 
It is intended to secure the assistance of 
the teachers of the public schools in warn- 
ing the children of the dangers of drink, 
to instruct the masses of the people by 
lectures and pamphlets, to found temper- 
ance saloons, to abolish the ‘‘Trinkzwaug” 
(the German custom of having it tacitly 
understood that at every meal at a restau- 
rant the guest is expected to drink beer or 
wine), and to secure legislation against 
the abuses of alcohol. Three women are 
members of the committee—Miss Leitge- 
bel, Dr. Hacker, and Miss Lischnewska. 

At the University of Breslau, Miss Jo- 
hanna Grube has won the second prize of 
'the philosophical faculty for an essay on 
***Psycho-Physical Parallelism.’’ 

‘At the University of Leyden, Mile. A. E. 
Kok has been awarded the degree of Doe- 
tor of Laws cum laude. She is the first 
Wutchwoman to secure this degree. 

At the University of Ziirich, Miss Frieda 
Duensing, of Hanover, Prussia, took the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. Her thesis 
was on ‘'The Neglect of the Welfare of 
Minors by their Legal Guardians: An At- 
tempt to Establish a Prosecution of the 
Same by Crimival Law.” Miss Duensing 
is the third German woman who has 
taken this degree. 

Eight young women have been examined 
for the profession of librarians at Berlin. 
This is the first case in which women have 
prepared themselves for this work in Ger- 
The examination included Latin, 


many. 

history, literature, the management of 
libraries, and practical exercises. The 
women had been instructed for five 


months by the Superintendent Librarian 
of the Prussian House of Representatives, 
Professor Wolfstieg. He examined them 
before a large audience of men and wom- 
en. All the candidates passed satisfac- 
torily. 

At Krehfeld, in Rhenish Prussia, women 
are admitted to the Exchange. At Erke- 
lenz, near Krefeld, three sisters are deal- 
ers in corn and provisions, and one of 
them goes regularly to the Exchange at 
Krefeld, selling and buying, and holds 
her own with all the men speculators. 

At the International Historical Congress 
held in Rome in April, France was repre- 


sented by two women delegates — Mile. 
Bonons, as representative of the Univer- 
sity of Grenoble, and Mile. Burgoignon, 
as representative of the University of 
Lille. Both ladies are presidents of girls’ 
colleges in their respective cities. 
MartTHA KruG GENTHE. 
(To be continued.) 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The New England W. S. A., at its an- 
nual business meeting in Boston on May 
29, adopted resolutions as follows: 


Resolved, That we congratulate New Hamp- 
shire on having cast the largest vote for 
equal suffrage ever given by any New Eug- 
land State; Massachusetts on having secured 
ap equal guardianship law and an increased 
vote for suffrage in the Legislature; Maine 
on having obtained letters from eighteen 
hundred women taxpayers in 237 differ- 
ent towns, expressing their wish for the bal- 
lot; Vermont on increased activity and 
many new converts; and Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, and Rhode [sland upon having woman 
suffrage Governors. 

That we condole with Connecticut on the 
defeat of the bills for a woman factory in- 
spector and a woman's reformatory, and all 
the other bills that the women wanted; and 
wecallattention tothe contrast between Con- 
necticut and Colorado, where not one plank 
of either ponent party platform was enacted 
into law by the Legislature just adjourned, 
but a large number of bilis were passed 
which were wanted on humanitarian 
grounds by the women, irrespective of 
party. 

That the registration of 856,000 women to 
970,000 men under the new National Suffrage 
law of Australia shows that when women 
have the full ballot they are glad to vote. 

That we honor the memory of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and remind those who are praising 
his wisdom that he believed in the ballot for 
women. 

That, since more than nine-tenths of our 
teachers are women, it is an anomaly that 
there is not one woman among the hundreds 
of speakers on the general program of the 
National Educational Association. it shows 
that the educators who made up the program 
need themselves to be educated. 

That equal suffrage means not competi- 
tion but co-operation between men and 
women; that the two together can accom- 
plish more than either alone; and that we 
will not cease our efforts till the opportunity 
for this co-operation is secured, not only in 
the home but in the State and nation. 





A resolution was also adopted reaffirm. 
ing the utterance of the National Suffrage 
Convention in favor of international peace 
and arbitration, and protesting against 
the massacre of Jews in Russia, 

Officers were chosen as follows: 


President, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-presidents, Maine, Mrs. Lucy Ho- 
bart Day, Hon. Eugene Hale, Mrs. Han- 
nah J. Bailey, Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard, 
Hon. Frederic Robie. 

New Hampshire, Miss Mary N. Chase, 
Mrs. Armenia 8. White, Hon. J. H. Gal- 
linger, Hon. Oliver Branch, Hon. Henry 
W. Blair, Capt. Arthur Thompson, Mrs. 
Mary I. Wood. 

Vermont, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Coliey, Rev. Geo, L. Storey, Wen- 
dell Phillips Stafford, O. H. Wheeler. 

Massachusetts, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Hon. Jobn L. Bates, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Hon. 
Geo, F. Hoar, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Hon. John D. Long, Miss Lilian Freeman 
Clarke, Hon. William Claflin, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, William I. Bowditch, Hon, George 
A. O. Ernst, Miss Anne Whituey. 

Rhode Island, Mrs. Ardelia C. Dewing, 
«Hon. Lucius F.C. Garvin, Arnold B. Chace, 
Mrs, Lillie Chace Wyman, Hon. Henry B. 
Metcalf, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, Au- 
gustine Jones, Rev. W. Willard C. Selleck, 
Chas. Sisson, Hon. Amasa Eaton, Mr, 
Lewis F. Angell. 

Connecticut, Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Hon, Joseph Sheldon, Frances 
Ellen Burr. 

Executive Committee, Maine, Mrs. Etta 
N. Osgood, Mrs. S. J. L. O’Brion, Mrs. 
Sarah F. Hamilton, Mrs. Ann Greeley, 
Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, Mrs. Helen Coffin 
Beedy, Mrs. Sarah Lord Cram, Mrs. At- 
wood. 

New Hampshire, Miss Mary E. Quimby, 
Mrs. Eliza L. Fellows, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Whitney, Mrs. Ella H. J. Hill, Miss C. R. 
Wendell. 

Vermont, Miss Laura Moore, Mrs. A. D. 
Chandler, Mr. L. F. Wilbur, Judge R. S. 
Taft. 

Massachusetts, Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, Miss H. E. Turner, 
Miss Catharine Wilde, Miss Eva Channing, 
Miss Ida E. Hall, Mrs. S. S. Fessenden. 

Rhode Island, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Mrs. Jeanette S. French, Miss Sarah J. 
Eddy, Miss Susan C. Kenyon, Mrs, B. A. 
Ballou, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C. Ormsbee, Mrs. Annie E, Jewett, 
Mrs. E. O. Finney, Mrs. H. Stearns, Mrs. 
Lydia Wallace, Mrs, Lydia Manchester. 

Connecticut, Mrs. Emily P. Collins, 
Mrs. Sarah S. Cheney, Mrs. Ella S. Ben- 
nett, Mrs. E. D. Bacon, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Warren, Mrs. Annie C. S. Fenner, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast, 

Secretary, Henry B. Blackwell, 

Treasurer, Francis J. Garrison, 4 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New YorRK, JUNE 2, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The beginning of summer brings the 
ending of the club meetings for the sea- 
son. The final reunions of the Woman’s 
Republican Club, Minerva, Portia, and 
many others have recently occurred. On 
Saturday the Woman’s Press Club met for 
the lasttime. The president, Rev. Phabe 
Hanaford, occupied the chair. Mme. Von 
Klemmer had charge of the music, which 
was of excellent quality. Mrs. Harriet 








Webb gave some dramatic recitations 
suitable to the date, that of Decoration 
Day. Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, Mrs. 
Miriam Mason Greeley, and others made 
short addresses. The last luncheon of 
Sorosis took place on Monday at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

The question of the usefulness of wom 
en inspectors to meet the steamships ar 
riving at this port still agitates the public. 
Mrs. Margaret Dye Ellis, who has been so 
actively interested in this subject from 
the first, has by no means given up all 
hope of their reinstatement, and intends 
to see the President on the matter as soon 
as he returns from his Western trip. A 
few days ago one of these inspectors called 
on your correspondent, and in a long con- 
versation gave many interesting facts. 
She had been a teacher, and was at one 
time employed in South America in teach- 
ing English in the public schools. It was 
her facility in several languages which 
procured her the situation. She gave 
many interesting details of the work, and 
some valuable suggestions in regard to 
the defects of the management which 
might be remedied in the future. One 
trouble that the women met with arose 
from the fact that their official position 
received only a half recognition, Then 
they were not uniformed, and that was 
unfortunate. They were neatly clothed, 
but there was nothing about them to indi- 
cate that they had any official right to 
question the passengers. When ladies 
travelling alone were addressed by one of 
these feminine inspectors, they sometimes 
resented her approach and the questions 
she might properly ask. A display of the 
inuspector’s badge was usually sufficient to 
inspire confidence; but there is no ques- 
tion that if these women had worn neat 
costumes with the badge always in sight, 
they would have met with more courtesy 
and inspired more confidence in those 
whom they desired to help. The men in- 
spectors all wore hats which indicated 
their official rights, and also had stations 
assigned to them; the women were left to 
wander about the ship, and it is no won- 
der that a traveller suddenly approached 
by a woman having, apparently, no right 
whatsoever to address her, should resent 
the seeming impertinence. It was this 
condition of affairs that gave rise to the 
reports of officious conduct on the part of 
the women inspectors. It is earnestly 
hoped that when President Roosevelt re- 
turns he will investigate this matter care- 
fully, and restore the service, which has 
already proved itself to be of value, 
There are women inspectors in many of 
the ports of Kurope, and this country 
should not lag behind the Old World. 

The annual award of University schol- 
arships at Columbia was announced yes- 
terday. Those for women were as fol- 
lows: 


CURTIS UNIVERSITY SCHOLARS, 


Anna Heloise Abel, Lawrence, Kan, 
American history. 

Mabel Atkinson, 
England, economics. 

Margaret Elizabeth Ball, Passaic, N. J., 
English. 

Ida Carleton Thallon, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
classical archeology. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


MARGARET FULLER 8CHOLAR, 
Clare Maclellan Howard, New York 
City, English. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
75 East 81st Street. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. ; 


Boston.—The last meeting of the P. E. 
Club, held May 22, was a most enjoyable 
and social affair. Unfortunately the speak- 
er was notable to be present, but the pres- 
ident, Mrs. Frances Kendall, was equal to 
the occasion, and read selections from Col. 
ee We Higginson’s ‘Common Sense About 
Women.”’ Such chapters as ‘How to 
Make Women Understand Politics,’’ ‘‘The 
Use of One’s Feet,’’ ‘*Thoroughness,”’ 
etc., were much to the point, and gave 
food for future thought. Mr. R. D. Grant 
and Miss Miller added greatly to the pleas- 
ure of the occasion by rendering vocal and 
instrumental selections. Delicious sher- 
bet and cake promoted sociability, while 
unanimous regrets were expressed that 
the club would meet monthly instead of 
fortnightly during the summer. The 
next meeting will take place at 6 Marl- 
borough St., June 18. All are cordially 
invited. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE fHEATRE. — For the 
coming week the attraction will be the 
amusing comedy, ‘Jane,’’ by Nichols 
Lestocq, which had a brilliant success 
throughout the country a few seasons 
ago. A most artistic stage setting is 
promised. Boxes of choice chocolate 
bonbons distributed at Monday matinee. 


———_o—__—_ 


TREMONT THEATRE.—One of the most 
brilliant stage pictures witnessed ia to be 
seen at the Tremont Theatre when Geor- 
gia Caine makes her entrance in the first 
act of ‘‘Peggy from Paris.’’ So great has 
been the demand for seats in advance that 
all records for long runs at the Tremont 
seem likely to be broken. 








Anatomically True. 


When you want accuracy in a pieture there is only one sure way 


to secure it—by a photograph! 


A drawing made on careful meas- 


urements may or may not be accurate; a photograph must be. 


In the same way, when you want an accurate fit in a shoe there 
is only one sure way to secure it. 


Don't trust to luck on a last made by ordinary 


measurements, but use 


a last constructed on 


an **X-ray”’ photograph. 


The “Dorothy Dodd”’ Shoe fits 


the foot as no other shoe ever 


can, because in shaping it the designer has been guided entirely 
by ‘*X-ray’’ photographs of the foot. 
This explains the marvelous fit of a ‘‘Dorothy Dodd.”’ 


Oxfords $2.50 and $3.00 


Boots $3.00 


and 3.50 


SHEPARD, NORWELL CO. 











Dressmaking Dept. 


(Fourth Floor) 


All Our 
Imported 


Model 
Gowns 


AND 


Garments 
At Half Price 


Beginning Monday, 
May 18 
And Continuing Until Sold 





These handsome models will 
be displayed on forms for this 
occasion, making a superb ex- 
hibit of the creations of the 
leading foreign modistes. 

Ladies wishing to replenish 
their wardrobe before leaving 
town, will find here a desirable 
opportunity. 

Take our Bedford Street ele. 
vator direct to fourth floor. 


R.H.White Co. 














Miss M. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F, ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





; FARM OR GENERAL WORK.—Armenian 
34 years of age, able to speak English, wants 
work on a small farm or gentleman’s country 
place, to do miscellaneous work about house 
and grounds, and make himself generally useful. 
Address 8. J., 28 Charles Street, Brockton, Mass. 





HARVARD STUDENT wants work during 
the vacation as book-keeper, as tutor in French or 
in other subjects, as waiter in a hotel, or in any 
other line for which he is competent. Can give 
best references. Address K.T., 44 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





ROOMS TO LET,.—visiwrs to the city can 
obtain desirable rooms at 76 St. Stephens St. for 
$1.00 per day or $5.00 per week. Huntington Ave. 
cars stop at Gainsboro Street, only a minute’s 


walk to the house. Mrs. L. MircHRL. 





BUTLER OR SECOND MAN.—A young man 
who has had experience in both England and 
America would like a place as butler or second 
man. Recommendations Address A. H. Sua- 
HINIAN, 40 Kneeland 8t., Boston. 





E HOUCSEWORK.—A oung Armenian, speak 
ing French and a little English, would like to do 
housework, or general work about a place, to im- 
prove his knowledge of English. Best references 
as to character. rge wages not so much an 
objectasa chance to learn the language. Address 
K. SIROUNIAN, care K. Tourian, 44 Brattle St., 
Cambridge, Mass 





EMBROIDERY AND SEWING.—Two Ar 
menian ladies are ready to do or te teach all kinds 
of embroidery and white sewin Samples of 
their embroidery work, which is Beautiful, may 
be seen at the WomAN’ JOURNAL office. They 
speak French, Greek and Italian, but only a little 
English. Address VIRGINIA MAGHAKIAN, 141 
Tyler St., Boston, 











WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,’99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 650 cents for 
sample (half price), Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 26 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 


TT 


F. Fisk, 











144 Tremont Street, 


ANNOUNCES HER OPENING OF 
LADIES’ GLOVES in qualities from $1.00 to $2.00 


— ALSO — 


Everything that is up to date in 


NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and BELTS. 
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